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War demanded of the Underwood factory, 

the largest in the world, over 100,000 type- 
writers for the use of the United States and its 
allies. That we were able to supply this demand 
is a bright page in our history of success. 


Peace now recalls us to the needs of the 

public to which we owe our thanks, not only 
for its continued endorsement of our product, but 
for the patriotic patience it has shown during 
the period when all Underwoods were devoted 
to the necessities of war. 


Underwood typewriters are again 
available to the commercial world 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
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Twenty-First Annual Convention of the 


Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association 


Springfield, Mass., April 17-19 
List of Officers—1920 
President: P. S. Spangler, Duffs College, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Vice-President: Carlos B. Ellis, High School of Commerce, Springfield, Mass. 
Secretary: D. A. McMillin, Central High School, Newark, N. J. 
Treasurer: L. B. Matthias, High School, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Asst. Secretary: J. E. Fuller, Goldey College, Wilmington, Del. 
Asst. Treasurer: Mrs. L. B. Matthias, Bridgeport, Conn 
Executive Board 
D. A. MeMillin (Secretary), Central High School, Newark, N. J 
M. H. Bigelow, Hi School, Atlantic City, N. J. 
E. H. Norman, Baltimore Business College, Baltimore, Md. 
W. A. Barber, New York University, New York City. 
Raymond G. Laird, Boston Clerical School, Boston, Mass. 
E. M. Hull, Banks Business College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


mercial educational field. Some had been 
solved; some were still waiting for solu- 
was a new sense of solidarity of in- tion. Everybody seemed to sense the new 
terests. It was a joyous Easter-time-feel- conditions, and everyone was eager and 
g body that gathered in the magnificent ready to contribute something constructive. 
w Commercial High School building at The program itself, which was planned 
Springfield, Thursday morning. Spring- with great skill, was broader and bigger 
eld had received the visitors with the and revealed the spirit of the times more 
finest, warmest brand of hospitality. The accurately, perhaps, than has any other in 
ill of war had lifted and a new era of the history of the organization. 
‘pportunity for accomplishment opened The first session was called to order at 
vide its portals. 2 o'clock by President Horace G. Healey 


HE one thing that everybody carried 
away with him from the Convention 


















In the interim between the last meeting 
n 1917 and this one, a multitude of prob- 
ems had thrust themselves into the com 





of New York. Carlos B. Ellis, Principal of 
the High School of Commerce, Springfield, 
delivered the address of welcome. Dr. John 
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I’. Forbes of the Rochester Business Insti- 
tute responded in behalf of the Association. 


The President’s Address 

Mr. Healey opened his address with a 
brief review of the history of the Associa- 
tion and drew a graphic picture of the 
growth of commercial education since the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association 
came into existence in 1896. He traced the 
evolution of the commercial course down to 


Heatey f 
1917-1919 


Horace G 
me G we Mn 


President, 


the present time and showed how it linked 
up inevitably with the evolution of busi- 
ness. Business education made its begin- 
ning in the private commercial school, but 
he showed how its influence had carried 
it into the leading institutions of higher 
education in the country. 

Concerning present conditions he said 
that the evolution of commercial education 
in this country divides itself into three dis- 
tinct stages——first, schools maintained by 
private capital; second, municipal or state 
aid given; third, the Federal Government's 
organization of a Board of Vocational 
Training. He called attention to the fact 
that experiments are being made in dif- 
ferent schools and cities that were tried out 
years ago and found wanting. 

At present there is a tendency on the part 
of the authorities in control of secondary edu 
cation to repeat the fatal mistakes made in 
the early history of the private schools. It 
seems to me that one of the most important con 


WRI 
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tributions our Association can make to the 
improvement not only of content but of meth 
ods, would be to offer suggestions regarding 
courses of study, the necessary time required 
for each, and the age and educational qualifica 
tions for students who should be admitted to 
such courses 


He continued: 

In the preparation of courses, either com 
mercial or clerical, a number of elements must 
be considered. Among these are: 

1. The duty society owes to the young ir 
equipping them with such training as will con 
tribute to their social and economic efficiency 

2. A recognition of the limitations upon th 
time that can be devoted to one subject wher 
it is considered in connection with others of 
fered at the same time. 

3. The adaptation of the work to the intel 
lectual capacity of the boy or girl from twelve 
to fifteen years of age. 

The age of the child, the time allotted to each 
subject, an intelligent judgment regarding the 
intellectual capacity of the child, are three fac 
tors of the educational equation which must 
ever be borne in mind when drafting a course 
of study. 

In the preparation of courses of study there 
is an irresistible temptation to prepare what 
looks well upon paper but at the same time too 
little inclination to examine the results of such 
courses. Commercial teachers owe it to their 
profession, they owe it to the children in their 
care, to be honest and sincere not only in of 
fering courses, but in giving them 


P. S. SPANGLER 
President, FE. C. T. A., 1919-1920 


The President’s Recommendations 

Mr. Healey said that at the time the 
Association formed the membership 
was made up almost entirely of teachers 


was 
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work of the Association had broad 

ed until it now included also principals 
ind heads of departments in high schools 
nd colleges and universities, and repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Government. He 
ought that a broader name should be 
iven to the Association and proposed as a 
ibstitute “Commercial Education Asso- 
ition.”” This proposal was well received 
nd will be acted upon at the next meeting 

He recommended publishing an annual 
-eport. He pointed out that many of the 
upers read at the conventions constitute 
listinctly valuable contributions to com- 
mercial education; that failure to publish 
, report had deprived commercial teachers 
f their benefit. The following standing 
committees were suggested: 

1. Legislation and Courses of Study in Pri- 
ite Schools. 

2. Commercial 
Schools. 

3. New Publications. 

+. Federal Co-operation. 

Experiments in Commercial Education. 


Education in Secondary 


The Commercial Department in the 
Small High School 
Wallace E: Bartholomew, Specialist in 
Commercial Education for the University 


D. A. McMinui~ 
Secretary, E. C. T. A 


1 New York, read a most valuable and en- 
ightening paper. He said that the busi- 
man wants his office helpers to come 
im equipped with a knowledge of the 
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fundamentals, and above all, trained in 


certain mental! habits. 


Training in business to-day must be regarded 
as a phase of secondary education in its appli- 
cation generally to all schools in which work 
beyond the merely elementary is carried on, 
and the small city or village schools must be 
taken into account. As has always been the 
case, the big commercial centers draw con- 
stantly on the outlying districts to fill up the 
ranks of office workers required to conduct the 
business of the country and this furnishes the 
opportunity for the small high school. 


Cartos B. Ex.is 


Vice-President, F. C. T. A., 1919-1920 


The problem in the small high school is pe- 
culiar to itself. Commercial work cannot be 
made an integral part of the program of 
studies, and it is impossible, therefore, to offer 
a very extensive list of studies. It will be 
found necessary to exclude advanced work in 
the technical and certain academic studies espe- 
cially adapted to commercial needs. But busi- 
ness men want good traits, not necessarily 
accomplishments and in this respect the small 
school is as prepared to give him what he 
wants as are the larger ones. 


Education, an Essential Readjustment 
Factor 
Under the foregoing title William R. 


Hayward, Principal of the Theodore 
Roosevelt High School, New York, con- 
tributed a valuable paper. 

“The private schools, as well as the pub- 
lic commercial schools,” he said, “should 
try to give as much general education with 
the commercial as possible, as the present- 
day tendency of office work to make the in- 
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dividual a machine doing one thing all the 
time with no idea of anything else, is dwarf- 
ing the individual, and making him lose his 
idea of social relationship. This tendency 
is responsible for much of the dissatisfac- 
tion so marked at times. Schools should 
emphasize the things that bear on all- 
round living.” 

Mr. Hayward also advocated that em- 
phasis be put in the courses in business 
schools on honesty and fair dealing in busi 
ness. He said that the pupil who is to be- 
come the future business man or woman 
should learn in school the right sort of 
standards to live by all his life. “The 
slogan, Business is business, should be 
discountenanced,” he said, ‘‘as it too often 
is used as a conscience-easer for the man 
who wants to put something over on the 
other fellow.” 

Mr. Hayward was recently appointed 
principal of the Theodore Roosevelt High 
School in recognition of his valuable serv- 
ice and constructive work in the commer- 
cial educational field in New York City. 
His appointment, and that of Gilbert J. 
Raynor to the principalship of the Com- 
mercial High School, Brooklyn, both spe 
cialists in commercial education, is in line 
with the new plan adopted by the Board of 
Education of New York City to put ex 
perts in this form of education in charge 
of the strictly commercial high schools. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Hayward’s 
address the following committees were 


announced: 

Committee on Death of C. P. Zaner: Carl 
C. Marshall, New York City, Chairman; S. E. 
Bartow, New York City; E. E. Gaylord, Bev- 
erly, Mass. ' 

Resolutions Committee: S. C. Williams, Roch- 
ester, New York, Chairman; John E. Gill, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; John R. Gregg, New York City. 

Membership Committee: L. B. Matthias, 
Bridgeport, Conn., Chairman; E. A. Cooper, 
Grace M. Johnston, Joseph Pickett, M. F. Pal 
mer, S. E. Bartow. 

Nominating Committee: Charles M. Miller, 
New York City, Chairman; E. E. Kent, Auburn, 
N. Y.; Addie M. L. Cummins, Dover, N. J.; H. 
E. Cowan, Arlington, Mass.; P. S. Spangler, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; N. P. Heffley, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Cc. F. Rittenhouse, Boston, Mass. 


Vocational Commercial Education- 
Present and Future 

Frederick G. Nichols, Assistant Director 

for Vocational Education, Federal Board 

for Vocational Education, Washington, 
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D. C., was the next speaker. He said 

While commercial education is probably the 
oldest form of vocational training in this cow 
try, it has been so closely identified with the 
academic course in public high schools during 
the past thirty years that its vocational aspect 
has been lost sight of to a large extent. | 
no state is this kind of training receiving tly 
consideration it should at the hands of th 
vocational administrators. Over 600,000 boys 
ind girls in public and private schools in this 
country are pursuing commercial courses, an 
it is certain that the actual needs of onl) 
few of these boys and girls are being met, owing 
to the rather limited of the traditional 
commercial course 


scope 


He continued: 


It is just as important in commercial edu 
cation as it is in any other type of vocationa 
training that the pupil shall have contact wit! 
the occupation for which he is preparing dur 
ing the period of preparation. Many schools 
have not been organized to do this. The Fed 
eral Board is endeavoring to find a solutior 
this problem 


He pointed out that a way should be 
provided for students to advance in busi 
ness no matter at what point they began 
their careers. Mr. Nichols stated the need 
for training in retail selling and in foreign 
trade. He said that the great world war 
had brought about a new condition. 


The foreign trade development is 
creating a demand for young men trained i 
foreign trade for service both at home an 
abroad. Up to the present time no effectiv 
means has been found to interest young me! 
in training that will fit them for service. Th 
Federal Board for Vocational Education is 
offering a co-operation that will enable schools 
to furnish training of this kind. A _ specia 
working arrangement has been entered into by 
the Board and the United States Shipping 
Board whereby the former's specialist in for 
eign trade education will co-operate with the 
latter in the preparation of courses which ar 
—— for giving instruction in the shor 
end of the shipping business. 


alread) 


lhi conclusion Mr. Nichols said: 

Effort is also being made to equip every stat 
with a commercial teacher-training institutior 
There are not nearly enough commercial teach 
ers in the country to meet the need. The Fed 
eral Board has committed itself to meeting this 
need. It stands for this—to make available th 
best, most experienced leaders to every scho 
in the country. Its object is not to domi 
but to co-operate. 


The Commercial Re-education of Men 
Disabled in the War 

Harry C. Spillman, Manager of th 

school department of the Remington Typ 
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writer Company, and formerly Special 
\gent of the Rehabilitation Division, Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, dis- 
cussed the re-education of our soldier boys 
returning from the war disabled for their 
former occupations. 


At the outset of the war our government 
began to prepare for peace, for the day when 
the disabled heroes of democracy would begin 
to stream back across the Atlantic. Their re- 
turn would not be merely a problem of ships 
nd of hospitals, for no Hindenburg-line 
irster, no hero of Chateau-Thierry or of the 
\rgonne forest is adequately returned to this 
country until he is returned to a job. There 
ire approximately 200,000 men who will need 

cational attention in one form or another. 


Chis commercial retraining is being done by 
the private business schools of the United 
The responsibility 
if these schools to the 
Federal Board and to so- 
ciety is threefold. In the 
first place, they have an 

portant work to do in 
transforming the popular 

nd in its conception of 
disabled men. Handicap 
s the most universal thing 
the world, yet until re- 
cently man was the only 
chine that could not be 
ofitably repaired. The 
ir and disabled men is 
changing the situation rap- 
ly. Eighteen per cent of 
the employees in Mr 
Ford’s factory in Detroit 
re substandard. He hws 
und about seven hun 
lred jobs that a one 
egged man can perform, 
eral hundred that a one- 
ied man can perform 

d ten different jobs that 

nan without sight can 

ome expert in filling. 

All men are handicapped, some by environ- 

nt, some by heredity, some because of too 

h money, others because of too little, some 
thorns in the flesh, others by thorns in their 
position. Handicap has been a godsend in 

experience of thousands of men. 

second phase of the responsibility of 
se schools concerns the intense technical re- 
ning of the men. This plan of training must 
onceived on an economic and not a patriotic 

is. Practical patriotism is shortlived and 

n must be trained according to the law of 

ply and demand and against the day of the 

rvival of the fittest. Never think of these 
sabled men in terms of stenographers and 
kkeepers who get by but never get far. 
They must be better than good. They must 
e a plus skill into their positions as an eco 

c offset against their handicap 


States. 


Haray C 


Mr. Spillman, whose brilliant oratory is 
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known to our readers, made his most telling 
point in his concluding remarks: 


In the last and most important phase of all, 
the reinspiriting of these men is a condition pre 
cedent to their re-education. The problem of 
handicap is a mental one, made more difficult 
because it is subjective. These men must be 
helped to an optimistic outlook upon life before 
serious retraining can be undertaken. They 
must learn to evaluate themselves in terms of 
what they have left rather than what they have 
lost. Private schools of the present generation 
are become the standard bearers of our pro- 
fession. As these disabled men come into your 
school remember that they are laying upon the 
altar of your institution all they have left of what 
they laid upon the altar of their country. There- 
fore, conceive them broadly, train them intense- 
lv, if need be, restore to them their faith, and 
the things they undertake to do will prosper 


Friday Evening: 
General Session 
The meeting at the 
Municipal Auditorium in 
the evening was opened 
by Carlos B. Ellis, Prin- 
cipal of the High School 
of Commerce, Spring 
field, who gave an ad- 
dress of welcome in the 
place of Mayor Arthur 
A. Adams, who was un 
avoidably absent. The 
response was given in a 
delightful vein by Hon. 
John E. Gill of the 
Rider-Moore & Stewart 
Trenton, New 
Jersey. The principal 
address was by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, Hon. William C. 
Redfield. He said it was the duty of 
commercial educational institutions to 
prepare young men and women to cope 
with the new phase of business. He em 
phasized the for accurately 
trained people and said that commerce in 
these days is almost a science, and is a 
growing, spreading, living thing. He con- 
sidered the failure to teach more commer- 
cial geography was a vital weakness in our 
system of education. He laid a great deal 
of stress upon the value of personality. “I 
would like boys and girls in the office,”’ he 
+ 1id 


SPILLMAN . 
School, 


necessity 


to feel that they are a part of the 
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great moving tides of life of which com 


merce is a part.” 


Standardizing Correspondence 
“Standardizing Correspondence” was 
the first subject on the program Saturday 
morning and this was covered admirably 
by Mr. W. G. Crommett, Norton Grinding 
Company, Worcester, Massachusetts, who 
presented the subject from the viewpoint 
of the business man. He gave many illus 
trations of how real harm can be done a 
business through the use of stereotyped 
phrases which in themselves mean nothing. 
of the commercial corre- 


spendence problem was 


His analysis 


an accurate one, 


and his suggestions valuable 


Economics— the Foundation of Business 
Training 

Dr. Everett W. Lord, Dean of the Col 
lege of Business Administration, Boston 
University, presented his subject of eco- 
nomics convincingly from the viewpoint of 
the university man and found his hearers 
in agreement with him. Dr. Lord’s address 
was a most profitable one for the teacher, 
as it dealt with the subject in a way to 
open up new avenues of appreciation of the 
fundamental character of economics in a 
business training course. 


Training for Industrial Democracy 

In his scholarly address on “Training 
for Industrial Democracy,” Dr. Lee Gal- 
loway, Professor of Commerce and In- 


OC 
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dustry at New York University, New York 
City, said: 

The world war has clarified the educational! 
itmosphere clouded in 1900 by the undete: 
mined values of twentieth century thought. The 
first thing then for the teacher to realize is the 
sterilized condition into which the worker's 
interest in his everyday work has dropped 
In short, how can the creative impulse of the 
individual be given free opportunity to express 
itself through the trades, the professions and 
the organized industries 

Dr. Galloway criticized severely “busi 
ness autocracy,’ characterizing it as the 
“military type of business organization 
Other striking statements of the speaker 
were: 

Not until the employee is conscious of his ow: 
part in the industrial scheme will he becom 
interested in his specific job and begin to 
think and plan for the good of the organizatio: 
to which he belongs. One of the first things 
that our newer training must provide for is a 
shifting of the educational perspective. The 
teacher must not only prepare the students 
for political citizenship; he must prepare met 
for industrial citizenship 

He emphasized the importance of th 
practical subjects. 

Resolutions were adopted expressing the 
appreciation of the convention for the fac 
tors which contributed to its success. 

The 1919 meeting of the Association was 
one of the most successful in its history and 
the roster shows the highest enrollment of 
any meeting—443 

Two hundred eighty-nine new members 
were enrolled. The attendance was prob 
ably over 500. The next meeting will be 
held in 1920 in Philadelphia. 
(For Round Table s sé ¢€ $52 
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What Bridges Do You See 


(The key to this plate is given on page 458) 
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Then suddenly there was a periscope 
Straight out on the wet expanse! 


But I was hep to this German dope 
I took it in at a glance. 


I cried, “Scope ho!” to ’em down below 
And the cry came, “Where away?” 





And — I said, “It is dead ahead”- 
And peeled my blouse for the fray. 


The depth bomb scuttled off the deck, 
And you should have seen the fun 


When we made that submarine a wreck 
And lambasted every Hun. 


And similarly, don’t you know, 
The yeoman pulls the lengthy bow. 
The Yeoman’s Tale 


TALES THEY’ LL TELL My pen was cocked behind my ear, 


' My shade was on my eyes; 
By Howard Dietz 








I did not show a trace of fear, 
Although I showed surprise. 





And weathered fight and squall, 
While some have felt no ocean's 


/ Some have sailed the +sseven seas, 


. breeze 
Or been to sea at all. 


But when they reach the folks at home, 
Each man of them will pull 

That mighty yarn about the foam 
Which most of us call “bull.” 


And if you'll lend a ready ear, ; , 
Some ‘sample tales we'll let you hear. “Dictation!” yelled the skipper loud 
. And then I spilled the Gregg 


’ And saved a vast and mighty crowd 
The Seaman’s Tale Because I shook a leg 
‘Twas just four bells by the bosun’s watch 
When up I climbed to the nest 


| took a chew of my butterscotch 


And scanned the east and the west And thus each man who bears the biue 


Will hand his friends a line or two 


O! Some have sailed the seven seas 
= . And weathered fight and squall, 
ea -— While some have felt no ocean's breeze 


EE! —_ Or been to sea at all 


F ee oe 
ic y! 
ye yy But when they reach the folks at home, 
= Each man of them will pull 
That mighty yarn about the foam 


—4 Which most of us cal bya ll”” 
Ps Vary Life, illustrations 
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: The LEARNER and HIS PROBLEMS 
’ A Department of Assistance for the Shorthand Learner and Others 

i Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 

; its purpose is to make easier and more pleasant the road to shorthand skill. The editor 

i invites correspondence and contributions from teachers as well as from learners 
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Some Suggestions about Fast Shorthand 
Writing— I 


HE readers who have been following 

the suggestions and exercises in this 

department in the Gregg Writer dur- 
ing the present volume are now, most of 
them, particularly interested in the prob 
lem of fast writing. They all realize that 
as soon as the principles have been mas- 
tered their attention must be centered on 
the problem of learning to take dictation 
rapidly and accurately and of turning out 
an artistically arranged transcript rapidly 
and accurately. This is a problem into 
which many elements enter and it has oc- 
curred to us that some quotations on rapid 
shorthand writing by some of the world’s 
experts will be of special interest at this 
time. In reprinting these extracts we 
acknowledge our indebtedness to these 
shorthand writers who have passed on to 
learners pages from their own experience. 
Some of the methods are of interest chiefly 
because they show writers of to-day how 
much their work has been simplified by 
the application of modern shorthand prin- 
ciples. It will be interesting, too, to con- 
trast the methods advocated by the experts 
of the past with those advocated by the 
experts of the present time. The material 
in this series of articles will be excellent 
for reading and writing practice in short- 
hand as well as for class discussion. 

The first selection is from Isaac 5S. 
Dement. Mr. Dement was a shorthand 
author and a very rapid shorthand writer. 
He brings out three important points: The 
reading of engraved shorthand plates, the 
importance of some practice for hand 
training, vocabulary building. Mr. Dement 
was a hard worker. We wonder how many 
of our readers would go through even one 
of the books mentioned, following his plan. 





Speed is not an inspiration; it is the result 
of hard work and adaptability. Just so long 
as you are continuously running across new 
words your speed will be limited. When I tell 
you that I reached a high speed before I had 
had a word of dictation you may realize that 
dictation is not always necessary; | mean a 
word of dictation from anyone besides myself. 


My plan was to take a page of engraved 
shorthand and copy it until I knew it by heart 
and could write it without an error, making as 
nearly perfect notes as it was possible to make 

that is, possible for me to make. Then I 
would write against my own memory and my 
watch. I would keep up-that ——— until I 
had reached the highest speed I could upon 
that selection of matter. i got as ~ x as | 
could, and I knew when I had reached my 
limit by my speed beginning to fall. 


The reason my speed began to fall was 
that my nerves were being trained to greater 
things than they were accustomed to and 
needed rest. I would take this matter again 
and copy it until my hand got down from its 
high flying enough to make good notes again. 
I would take that same matter again a week 
later. 

Quite incidentally I took Graham's diction- 
ary and I wrote that dictionary through enough 
times so that there was no form in it that I 
had not written at least ten times and proba- 
bly a hundred times or more. I wrote Black- 
stone through, Cooley on Torts, Kent’s Com- 
mentaries, Shakespeare, the Bible, Gibbon’s 
Rome, Macaulay’s works, and many others. I 
wrote them through by writing the shorthand 
as I read the book, writing as much as I could 
in that way in one evening and devoting the 
next evening to reading my notes and correct- 
ing them. I should very earnestly advise you 
to do two things: Take Webster’s or the Cen- 
tury or the Standard Dictionary and write the 
key words through in shorthand, making the 
form for each word ten times and reading the 
definition of the word until you know the 
general meaning of it, and the next thing is to 
read every note you make. Never let any 
notes go unread that you have written. And 
while reading them never let any incorrect 
Every form difficult of 


form go uncorrected. 
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execution should be p! icticed enough times to 
make it docile. 


In the following quotation from the 
Shorthand Review, a shorthand publication 
discontinued some years ago, emphasis is 
placed on the use of engraved shorthand 
plates. This advice is as good to-day as 
when it was written. Beginning with this 
issue we are printing the key to one short- 
hand plate each month, so that it will be 
possible for our readers to follow this plan. 
It will surely result in the development of 
a finished style of writing and in a steadily 
increasing speed in both writing and 
reading. 

Slowness in writing is due chiefly to the 
inability of the brain to supply quickly enough 
the proper outlines for the hand to write. It 
is the brain, and not the hand, that lags. Com- 
plete familiarity with word outlines, and pre- 
cision in writing the shorthand characters, are 
the two requisites for rapid shorthand writ- 
ing. The best way to gain familiarity with 
shorthand outlines is by reading printed short- 
hand diligently and attentively. In that way 
the best forms for writing words and phrases 
may be most easily learned. 


For writing practice, take an article in 


printed shorthand of which you have the key. 


First study the printed shorthand until you 
can read it as rapidly as you can talk. Then 
lay it aside, and, taking the key, write the 
article carefully, making no effort whatever to 
write fast, but forming every character with 
great precision. Compare your finished tran- 
scription with the printed shorthand. Make a 
memorandum of AT outlines that you have 
written incorrectly, and carry a list of the 
correct outlines of the wrongly written words 
and phrases around with you to study at odd 
moments. Having corrected all your errors, 
do the same thing over and over again till you 
are sure that you can write the whole article 
from the key exactly as it is printed in short- 
hand. Then get someone to read the article to 
you slowly, while you write it from dictation. 

Don’t try to write fast; aim only to write 
well. Don’t let the reader force you; if any- 
thing, let him read a little more slowly than 
you can write. The main use of writing from 
dictation is to educate the ear so that as it sug- 
gests the spoken word instantly to the brain, 
the brain will instantly suggest the shorthand 
outline to the hand. Compare your writing 
with the printed shorthand and note all errors, 
as before. Write the article over and over 
again in this way, and then take up another 
article for similar practice. 

In the meantime, keep reviewing your short- 
hand textbook rules, study your dictionary and 
phrase book, read and reread all the printed 
shorthand you can. 


Just about twenty years ago J. N. Kim- 
ball wrote an article for the Phonographic 
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World on this subject of speed. His recipe 
covers three important points, reading, 
mind training, hand training. 

First learn to read. Read! Read! Read! 
Read everything upon which you can lay your 
hands. Read engraved notes, for there you 
see the most perfect possible representations 
of the picture you yourself are to draw. Read 
your own notes, for there you discover your 
own individual errors—sins of omission and 
commission. Read the notes of others, for 
there you learn that these others, like yourself, 
are human, and you discover your own faults 
under the guise of theirs. Steal, beg, borrow, 
get all the shorthand matter you can lay your 
hands upon, but read. Reading, much reading, 
will insure the mastery of count one. 

Second. Train your mind to tell the hand 
what it wishes it to do. This can be done with- 
out pencil or paper. Trace with your finger 
the outlines of the words you see when reading 
your newspaper, your novel, your Bible—any- 
thing. You can train the mind in this manner 
as rapidly as in any other, and train it well. 

And when the mind is well trained, when it 
sees and a without hesitation the 
shape of that which it hears, then it only 
remains for the hand to obey orders, but this 
obedience has to be obtained by laborious 
training. Try your hand at drawing the circle. 
You know the shape of a circle—you have seen 
it thousands of times. Try your skill. You 
cannot do it with satisfaction, depend upon it. 
Practice would, however, enable you to conquer 
the thousands of shapes which your hand will 
be ordered to make by the brain. Until your 
hand does obey orders you hesitate, and are 
lost. And this hand training can best be 
obtained by the writing many times of the 
same matter. Take matter from different 
authors, never more than 300 words, and write 
each selection 250 times, never less, and profit- 
ably more. In doing this you have combined 
the three counts I have named: Vocabulary, 
which covers the first; repetition, which covers 
the second; practice, which covers the third. 
Conquered, these, as I have said, are speed 
Anyone may get it, but only he who works 
will. 

Some valuable speed suggestions from 
Charles L. Swem are incorporated in a 
series of shorthand plates entitled “High 
Speed in Shorthand.” The first plates in 
this series will be found on page 466 of this 
issue of the Gregg Writer. 

This article was written by Mr. Swem 
shortly after he established a world’s ac- 
curacy record of 99.6 per cent on solid mat- 


ter at high speed in the Adams Trophy 


Contest in 1911. 
(To be continued) 
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The Past Tense 


f SELF-TAUGHT student asks us 
; for a more detailed explanation of 
the rules for the past tense. Per- 


haps the following will be of assistance to 
her and to others: 


1. The Past Tense Is Joined 


1. When the word is written in full; thus 


Key: reached, linked, wrapped, watched, 
lashed. 

Note: This applies in words in which the 
lends are used, such as owned, rained, dawned, 
jained, shamed, framed.) 

b. After a wordsign ending with the last 
consonant of the word; thus 


Key: asked, wished, worked, judged, worded, 
ecorded. 

c. After words ending in ct (see par. 
111, Manual); thus 


Key: detected, effected, elected, instructed, 


estricted 


d. After short words ending in ¢ or d; 


thus 


Key: headed, seated, waited, added, loaded, 
ooted, fitted 


(Note: This always applies after words be 
rinning with s; w, or a vowel.) 


> 


2. The Past Tense Is Disjoined 


a. After 


words; thus 


wordsigns or abbreviated 


GO- >t 








Key: accepted, respected, valued, abandoned, 
canceled, abbreviated, detailed, celebrated, pre- 
ferred, referred. 

b. In long words and in words, long or 
short, ending with a diphthong; thus 


Key: attempted, demanded, guided, collided, 
doubted. 

ec. After the ent-end, 
and after ld; thus 


emt-emd blends 


« 


Key: painted, printed, prompted, molded, 
folded, offended, chanted, consented, branded, 
surrounded. 


d. After a word beginning or ending in 
a reversed circle; thus 


armed, earned, neared, smeared, uttered, 


Key 
scattered, shattered, murdered 

(Note: In 
joined.) 


practice some of these may be 


e. After r or 1 (except in words ending 
with ld—see 2 c); thus 


Key: poured, roared, reared, feared, melted 


e 
e 


A great man once said that if the riches 
of the Indies or the crowns of all the king- 
doms of Europe were laid at his feet in ex- 
change for his love of reading he would 
spurn them all. No entertainment is so 
cheap as reading nor any pleasure so last- 
ing, and were I to add to this pleasure I 
would have all my favorite books written in 
shorthand. Well-written shorthand is more 
pleasant to read than the regular printed 
page.—The Washington Greggite. 
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N. E. A. Program, Commercial Section 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Thursday Afternoon, July 3, 1919 






F. G. Nichols, Washington, D. C., President 
James C. Reed, Whitewater, Wis., Vice-President 

J. M. Watters, Atlanta, Ga., Secretary 

J. A. Book, Milwaukee, Wis., Chairman, Local Committee 


President's Address—Recent Developments in Commercial Education 

Federal aid now available and in contemplation; unit-year commercial courses; com 
mercial teacher-training; part-time commercial education, etc., will be among the topics con 
sidered. 

Office Training in the High School—A New Plan. 

Miss Lillian Neipert, Dept. Commercial Teacher-Training, State Normal School, White 
water, Wis is 

No subject is more important than “Office Training.” How can it be presented to th 
best advantage in the high school commercial department? By the use of office fixtures in 
imitation of an actual office? By the textbook method? By the part-time plan? By the 

well to suggest another plan would be to give away Miss Neipert’s secret. Come and 

hear how she does it. 


, 


Occupations open to boys and girls under 17 years of age in the city of Mil 
waukee, and the training required to qualify such boys and girls for the positions 
they are called upon to fill. 

Mr. C. M. Yoder, Head of Commercial Department, Washington High School, Milwau 
hee 

Mr. H. M. Winkel, Head of Commercial Department, Central Continuation Schoo! 
Milwaukee. 

Many boys and girls under seventeen years of age are in our public high schools - 
suing commercial courses. Others are taking such courses in private schools. Still others 
are in part-time continuation school courses, More are receiving training through experi 
ence on the job. Do we know exactly what kind of vocational training is best suited to 
the needs of young commercial workers? Are we pinning our faith to the courses that 
have met all requirements in the past or are we checking up what we are offering against 
present-day needs? 

Business Training in the Evening School for persons 18 years of age or over. 

Speaker to be announced. 

Employed commercial workers who are less than eighteen years of age are receiving 
supplementary instruction in the continuation school. The older worker must look to the 
evening school for help in his effort to win promotion. Are our evening schools meeting all 
the demands that are being made upon them? Are there groups of commercial workers who 
are not being considered in our plans for evening school instruction? 


Discussion. 
Ample provision will be made for discussion of each topic presented 


Business Meeting. 


oO°O 


Work as an Educator 


Henry van Dy ¢ 
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The ZX DEPARTMENT 


Devoted to the Development of Artistry in Shorthand Writing 
Conducted by Guy S. Fry, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 


FOR JUNE £35 





0-0-8080 0-0-0 0-0-0 - 8-8 -8- 


This Department is the official mouthpiece of 
the O. G. A. The purpose of the organization 
is to encourage the development of skillful 
shorthand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistio merit. 


How to become a member: Practice the test 
article until you secure two copies that repre- 
sent your best work. Mail one of these to the 
editor of the department and retain the other 
for comparison with the published plate. If 
the specimen sent us reaches the required 
standard, a membership certificate will be sent 
you. Otherwise your work will be returned 
with suggestions and criticisms and you may 
To secure approval notes must be 





try again. 


correct in theory, accurate in proportion and 
execution, free in movement. 


A Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded to 
those whose notes are of superior excellence. 
This is the highest credential awarded for 
artistic shorthand writing. It will be issued 
in connection with the membership certificate 
to those whose notes warrant it. Members 
may become candidates for the Certificate of 
Superior Merit. A circular about this certifi- 
cate and how to secure it will be sent on 
request. 


Examination Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompany each specimen submitted. 





eet 





Finishing the Contest 


E GOT a good share of the space 
W i: the Gregg Writer last month, 

but at that it wasn’t enough to let 
me tell the whole story of the contest, so I 
am going to finish it this month. There was 
something the matter with all the practicing 
stenographers who write exceptionally fine 
notes that kept them from submitting speci- 
mens. We shut the teachers out on the 
ground that they are professionals and be- 
cause of their higher training and longer ex- 
perience they may be expected to do better 
than the younger writers. But what has 
happened to all of you who did such credit- 
able work last year? I am almost inclined 
to print the names of some of you people 
who should have sent specimens that would 
have put you right at the top of the list— 
and you didn’t even try! Don’t be quitters! 
One who was a good writer a year ago 
should have been a prize winner this year. 
You people who received honorable mention 
ought to keep this in mind, for the time to 
win next year’s contest is right now, and 
the way to do it is to get right down to 
business in perfecting your style so that you 
will be ready next season to “do this little 


thing,” as one of the boys ‘who has just 
started to fly across the Atlantic put it. By 
the time this is printed you will know 
whether he got across, but whether he did 
or not, it is the will to win that makes the 
winner. 

Some of you teachers might make a men- 
tal note of your good contest material, too, 
and next season encourage the writer whose 
work is especially good to go after the in- 
dividual prize. It would be a good thing 
for the school to have a representative win 
it and your beginners will not have for- 
gotten that ‘Elsie’ or “Dick’’ belonged to 
you. 

Some of the papers received in the con- 
test did not fairly reflect the ability of the 
writers because of poor judgment in select- 
ing materials. Your work will showup better 
if it is written with pen and ink, provided 
you are accustomed to using a pen and write 
well with it. But if you use a pencil, at 
least see that it is not so hard that it does 
not make a mark and not so soft that it 
makes nothing else! You are allowed all 
the time you want in preparing your speci- 
men, so do not hesitate to stop to sharpen 
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Plate for April O. G. A. Test 


C Wes 0 


a pencil if it seems to need it. And don’t try 
to write with a pencil on very smooth paper. 
In some of the specimens I received the 
lines were so faint that I couldn’t see them 
by artificial light—and I had to use a good 
deal of that kind last month. 

Here’s something to which teachers 
should pay attention: It is a mistake to 
have pupils use unruled or improperly ruled 
paper. Proper alignment and regular spac- 
ing between lines contribute a great deal to 
the good appearance of a page of notes. A 
skillful writer whose habits are well de- 
veloped and fixed does not find the absence 
of ruling any handicap—but the beginner 
does. Without lines many specimens are so 
crowded as to approach a mere jumble and 
in few cases does a writer who has not had 
considerable experience keep his lines true. 
Try to get note paper with lines 54 of an 
inch apart. An extra 44 of an inch between 
the lines makes a great difference in the 
notes. Large and sprawling notes are fre- 
quently due simply to the use of paper with 
lines too far apart. On the other hand, 
lines should not be much closer than I have 
suggested because when notes are made 
very small the legibility suffers. Only a 
most skillful writer can maintain propor- 
tions so accurately that there will be a 


clear distinction between the characters in 
very small notes. Also trying to make notes 
very small usually places a restraint on the 
hand that shows in the lack of fluency and 
smoothness in the formation. 

Can you tell me why about 90 per cent 
of you write your outline for “like” down- 
hill? It seems to be just as easy to keep the 
“l” horizontal—but this fault was found 
with most surprising frequency in the con- 
test specimens. There was a marked dif- 
ference of opinion also as to how “defeated” 
and “tried’”’ should be written. The ap- 
proved forms for these notes call for the 
disjoined “ted” in defeated and the joined 
“d” in tried. 

Those who prepared specimens were not 
the only ones who received benefit from 
the contest, as the following, quoted from 
a letter from Mr. N. T. Woodward, High 
School, Kalispell, Montana, shows: “I find 
also that it has helped my notes consider- 
ably through having to correct the copies 
for the students and trying to make them 
as nearly accurate as possible. I think the 
O. G. A. Department is doing a great work 
as it is a real incentive for the making of 
good shorthand notes.”” Mr. Woodward has 
touched on a most important feature of this 
work—and the benefits accruing from this 
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source increase about in proportion to the 
amount of correcting the teacher does. 
There is a very plain reason back of the 
fact that most of our plate writers de- 
veloped their skill through the criticisms of 
written exercises, in several cases the cor- 
respondence course lessons of teachers. 
Your style of writing improves through con- 
centrated practice on outlines that give you 
trouble. There are certain faults in form 
and execution that constitute the basis for 
criticisms in the work of most writers. Of 
course if your attention is repeatedly di- 
rected to these faults either in your own 
work or through pointing them out to your 
students, you are going to eliminate them 
from your own writing. 

In fact this whole matter of developing 


\ 
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a good style is based on eriticisms and elim- 
ination of defects. Miss E. Lucille Straw- 
son of the Springfield Business College, 
Springfield, Missouri, expresses the idea 
and shows how it gets application in the 
following letter: “I am grateful for this 
department of the Gregg Writer. My 
pupils are taking a great interest in the 
tests and this interest adds tone to their 
general work. As one pupil expressed it 
after I had helped him with a few copies of 
the test ‘I can criticize my own work now.’ 
Being able to criticize his own work is a 
big step toward artistic shorthand, I feel.” 

Study good shorthand to learn to recog 
nize it; then study your own work to see 
what can be found wrong with it: then out- 
line your practice to get rid of the faults. 


The Contest Club List 


N last month’s magazine we published 

the Contest Club List containing the 

names of schools sending clubs of 
twenty-five or more papers. The schools 
which follow complete this list. 


Sacred Heart School, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
(38), Sister M. Canice, teacher. 

Massey Business College, Richmond, 
ginia (24), Ina Poland, teacher. 

Hancock High School, Hancock, Michigan 
24), Ethel M. Martin, teacher. 

Elliott Commercial School, Wheeling, West 
Virginia (23), Mrs. Essie E. Kimberlin, 
teacher. 

Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana (23), Eleanor Skimin, F. Cleo Frazier, 
teachers. 

Sunbury High School, Sunbury, Pennsyl- 
vania (23), Chester B. Murray, teacher. 

Fairmont High School, Fairmont, Minnesota 
(23), Elizabeth Hornick, teacher. 

St. Joseph’s Academy, St. Paul, Minnesota 
(23), Sister M. Ruth, teacher. 

Decatur High School, Decatur, Illinois (22), 
Mary Parker, teacher. 

Winchester High School, Winchester, Mass- 
ichusetts (22), Ruth B. Taylor, teacher. 

Northern Normal & Industrial School, Aber- 


Vir- 


deen, South Dakota (22), Etha Burnham, 
teacher. 
Butler High School, Butler, Pennsylvania 


(22), Mary A. Wigton, teacher. 
Sault Ste. Marie High School, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan (22), Clara Haas, teacher. 
Erie Business College, Erie, Pennsylvania 


(21), Mrs. Helen A. Johnson, teacher. 
Sheboygan 
Wisconsin 


Business College, Sheboygan, 
(21), Lydia Fedler, teacher. 





Glendive High School, Glendive, Montana 
(20), R. D. Hunt, teacher. 

Lake City High School, Lake City, Minne- 
sota (20), Edith D. White, teacher. 

New Prague High School, New Prague, 
Minnesota (20), Marie Mahaffy, teacher. 

Rochester High School, Rochester, Minne- 
sota (20), Mabel E. Richards, teacher. 

Sacred Heart Academy, Manhattan, Kansas 
(20), Sister M. Bonaventure, teacher. 


High School, Everett, Washington (20), 
Mrs. Ida Payzant, teacher. 
Sacred Heart School, St. Paul, Minnesota 


(20), Sister M. Francella, teacher. 

Wallace High School, Wallace, Idaho (19), 
Leonard Laidlaw, teacher. 

Woodstock High School, Woodstock, Illinois 
(19), Pearl G. Miller, teacher. 

Brown’s Business College, Springfield, Illi- 
nois (19), Mabel W. Crosby, teacher. 

Manistique High School, Manistique, Mich- 
igan (18), Mrs. R. Brenman, teacher. 

St. Philomena School, Chicago, Illinois (18), 
Sisters of St. Francis, teachers. 

Windber High School, Windber, 
vania (18), Clare M. Betz, teacher. 

Anderson College, Anderson, South Carolina 
(18), Mrs. C. J. Thompson, teacher. 

Spencer's Business School, Schenectady, 
New York (18), Mrs. C. C. Guyett, teacher. 

Park Falls High School, Park Falls, Wis- 
consin (18), Myrle White, teacher. 

Frankfort High School, Frankfort, Michigan 
(18), Florence Miller, teacher. 

Wilkimsburg High School, Wilkinsburg, 
Pennsylvania (17), Ida M. Kellogg, teacher. 

Kansas State Normal School, Emporia, Kan- 
sas (17), R. G. Kremer, teacher. 

St. Mary’s School, Catasauqua, Pennsylvania 
(17), Sister Mary Eligia, teacher 


Pennsy!l- 
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White Bear Lake High School, White Bear 
Lake, Minnesota (17), Vivian Swift, teacher. 


Thornton Academy, Saco, Maine (17), 
Blanche Dodge, teacher. 
St. Bernard’s School, Cologne, Minnesota 


(17), Sister Mary Rosita, teacher. 

Normal High School, Normal, Illinois (17), 
Olive Marshall, teacher. 

Cameron High School, Cameron, 
(17), Lucille L. Airy, teacher. 

Perry High School, Perry, Iowa (17), Grace 
A. Bovnard, teacher. 

Hamtramck High School, Hamtramck, Mich- 
igan (17), Miss B. Hunt, teacher. 

Crumley Business College, Tacoma, Wash- 


Missouri 


ington (16), Mrs. Fannie Beaver Elliott, 
teacher. 
St. Rose’s High School, Chelsea, Massa- 


chusetts (16), Sisters of Providence, teachers. 

Utica School of Commerce, Utica, New York 
(16), Corinne A. Palmer, teacher. 

High School, Gilbert, Minnesota (16), N. T. 
Woodward, teacher. 

Muskegon Commercial College, Muskegon, 
Michigan (16), Agnes Northouse, teacher. 

Brown’s Business College, Grand and Her- 
bert Sts., St. Louis, Missouri (16), Mrs. Kath- 
aryn Bessen, teacher. 

Heald’s Business College, San Jose, 
fornia (16), George E. Pople, teacher. 

Tucson High School, Tucson, Arizona (16), 
Alvina M. Mohr, teacher. 

Sycamore High School, Sycamore, 
(15), Lydia Pinckert, teacher. 

Notre Dame School of Commerce, Covington, 
Kentucky (15), Sister Charlotte, teacher. 

Vocational School, Green Bay, Wisconsin 
(15), L. Eleanor Schilling, teacher. 

Compton Union High School, Compton, Cal- 
ifornia (15), Julia K. Hilkert, teacher. 

Simsbury High School, Simsbury, Connecti 
cut (15), Vera E. Driscoll, teacher. 

Penn School of Commerce, Oskaloosa, lowa 
(15), Clara B. McFate, teacher. 

Colorado State Teachers’ College, Greeley, 
Colorado (15), Flora Elder, teacher. 

Technical High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 
(15), Gertrude Lieber, teacher. 

Cape’s Shorthand School, Pontiac, 
(15), Cora B. Dougherty, teacher. 

New Mexico Normal University, East Las 
Vegas, New Mexico (15), Lee A. Wolfard, 
teacher. 


Cali- 


Illinois 


Illinois 


Wisconsin Business University, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin (15), Katherine Schwirtz, teacher. 
Chapman High School, Chapman, Kansas 


(15), Alta Shoen, teacher. 

St. Mary’s School, Champaign, Illinois (14), 
Sister M. Stanislas, teacher. 

Hazleton Business College, Hazleton, Penn- 
sylvania (15), Grace Shepard, teacher. 

Haddon Heights High School, Maddon 
Heights, New Jersey (14), Clara S.° Hum- 
phreys, teacher. 

St. Charles School, Peru, Indiana (14), Sis 
ters of Providence, teachers. 

Bismarck High School, 


Bismarck, North 


Dakota (14), Gertrude Behrens, teacher 
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St. John’s School, Jordan, Minnesota (14), 
Sisters of Notre Dame, teachers. 
St. John’s School, Burlington, Iowa (14), 


School Sisters of Notre Dame, teachers. 

Mills School, Honolulu, Hawaii (14), Haze! 
Woodruff, teacher. 

Iron Mountain High School, Iron Mountain, 
Michigan (14), W. P. Potter, teacher. 

Casper Business College, Casper, Wyoming 
(14), Daisy L. Mortimer, teacher. 

Mansfield High School, Mansfield, Massa 
chusetts (14), Gertrude A. Forsythe, teacher. 

Los Angeles Business College, Los Angeles, 
California (13), Alma Feagin, teacher. 

Benton High School, St. Joseph, Missouri 
(13), Minnie B. James, teacher. 

Clarksdale High School, Clarksdale, Missis 
sippi (13), Bess McCain, teacher. 

Waubay High School, Waubay, 
Dakota (18), Elmer J. Holstad, teacher. 

Chelsea High School, Chelsea, Massachusetts 
(13), Evelyn Hope, teacher. 

Connellsville High School, Connellsville, 
Pennsylvania (13), Daisy Hanna, teacher. 

Highland High School, Highland, Illinois 
(13), Cordelia Wildi, teacher. 

Spring Valley High School, Spring Valley, 
New York (13), Mrs. F. D. Smith, teacher. 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, 
Tennessee (13), Lola Wells, teacher. 

St. Ann’s School, Wilmington, 
(12), Sister Mary Verona, teacher. 

DuBois High School, DuBois, Pennsylvania 
(12), Caroline M. Haller, teacher. 

Montrose County High School, Montrose, 
Colorado (12), Anna Peterson, teacher. 

High School, Mount Union, Pennsylvania 
(12), Mildred A. Wilson, teacher 

Reno County High School, Nickerson, Kan 
sas (12), Mary B. Hill, teacher. 


South 


Delaware 


High School, Stillwater, Minnesota (12), 
Gena Ostby, teacher. 
Missouri Wesleyan College, Cameron, Mis 


souri (12), Ina C. Wachtel, teacher. 

Hyatt-Fowells School of Commerce, Seattle, 
Washington (12), Mrs. R. B. Barclay, teacher 

McAlester High School, McAlester, Okla- 
homa (12), Mary M. Penn, teacher. 

St. Ann’s School, Le Sueur, Minnesota (11), 
Sister Denise, teacher 

St. Mary’s Springs Academy, Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin (11), Sister M. Angeline, teacher 

Berkshire Business College, Pittsfield, Mass 
achusetts (11), Estelle E. Chilson, teacher. 

Fairmont High School, Fairmont, West Vi 
ginia (11), J. C. Dance, teacher. 

St. Joseph’s School, Aurora, Illinois (11), Sis 
ter M. Amadea, teacher. 

Caldwell High School, Caldwell, Idaho (11), 
Ada Wilde, teacher. 

Lawrence High School, Lawrence, L. L., 
N. Y. (11), Ivan T. Ahlgren, teacher. 

St. Lawrence’s School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
(11), Sister M. Genesia, teacher. 

Merchants & Bankers’ School, Hartford, Con 
necticut (11), Mrs. F. H. Jarvis, teacher. 

Issaquah High School, Issaquah, Washing 


ton (11), Lenora Myers, teacher 
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Kugene High School, Eugene, Oregon (11), 
Mrs. Hazel Linney, teacher. 


Sweet Grass County High School, Big 
limber, Montana (11), Olive Livingston, 
eacher. 


Northern Arizona Normal School, Flagstaff, 
rizona (11), Alice Alten, teacher 

St. Paul Normal Business College, St. Paul, 
ebraska (11), Joseph S Zocholl, teacher. 
St. Ann’s School, Webster, Massachusetts 
10), Sister Mary Edmond, teacher. 
Hebron High School, Hebron, 
10), Florence W. Miles, teacher. 

St. Agnes Academy, Alliance, 
10), Sister M. Edmond, teacher. 
Academy Sacred Heart of Mary, Washing 
m, D. C. (10), Sister M. Gregoria, teacher. 
Coldwater High School, Coldwater, Mich- 
gan (10), Carrie Kempster, teacher. 

Lodi Union High School, Lodi, California 
10), Gladys Christensen, teacher. 

St. Paul’s Commercial School, Baltimore, 
Maryland (10), Sister M. Rosaline, teacher. 


- 


4 


Nebraska 


Nebraska 
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Union High School, Brawley, California (10), 
Alice F. Knight, teacher 

Metropolitan School, Waukesha, Wisconsin 
(10), Clinton B. Fisk, teacher. 

Deep River High School, Deep River, Con- 
necticut (10), Marjorie Burnham, teacher. 

Custer County Free High School, Miles City, 
Montana (10), O. Christopher, teacher. 

Greeley Commercial College, Greeley, Colo 
rado (10), Mrs. Edith V. Adrian, teacher. 

Orangeburg High School, Orangeburg, South 
Carolina (10), S. B. Anderson, teacher 

Charles City High School, Charles City, lowa 
(10), Esther L.. Kober, teacher 

Washington State Normal School, Belling- 
ham, Washington 10), May G. Lovegren, 
teacher. 

St. Joseph’s School, Springfield, Illinois (10), 
Sister De Pazzi, teacher. 

Lawrence Commercial School, Lawrence, 
Massachusetts (10), Charlotte M. Mathews, 
teacher. 

Knightstown High School, Knightstown, In- 
diana (10), Jennie C. Huston, teacher. 


oO 
Club Prizes 


Bronze Pin 


Armida Elias, Tucson High School, Tucson, 
\rizona. 

Orma V. Phelps, Northern Arizona Normal 
School, Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Olive Hamilton, Compton Union High School, 
Compton, California. 

Eleanore R. Haskett, Santa Rosa Business 
College, Santa Rosa, California. 

Mathilda Hummel, Lodi Union High School, 
Lodi, California. 

Marjorie Kobabe, Union High School, Braw- 
ey, California. 

Myrtle Landin, Kelsey-Jenney Commercial 
College, San Diego, California. 

Gladys Otter, Heald’s Business College, San 
Jose, California. 

Minnie Lurie, Merchants & Bankers’ Business 
School, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Lillian Parmalee, Deep River High School, 
Deep River, Connecticut. 

Edith Ragsdale, High School, Montrose, Col- 
orado. 

Helen M. Brown, Sycamore High School, 
Sycamore, Lllinois. 

Mary Consdorf, St. Joseph’s School, Aurora, 
Illinois. 

G. Bunn Guest, Decatur High School, De- 
itur, Llinois. 

Frances E. Litgen, St 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Alma Newell, Brown's Business College, 
Springfield, Illinois. 

Ruth E. Oleson, Sycamore High School, 
Sycamore, Illinois. 

Anna Wurtzinger, Woodstock High School, 
Woodstock, Illinois. 

Isabel Chamberlain, South Bend High 
School, South Bend, Indiana. 


Philomena School, 


Pauline Council, Perry High School, Perry, 
lowa. 

Bertha O’Brien, Penn School of Commerce, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Bessie Yost, Fort Dodge High School, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. 

Joseph Bonfield, Dickinson County High 
School, Chapman, Kansas. 

Harriette Colb, Deering High School, Port 
land, Maine. 

Florence Barrett, Lawrence 
School, Lawrence, Massachusetts. 

Rita Dion, St. Anne’s School, Webster, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Kathleen Savage, Cheverus 
School, Malden, Massachusetts. 

Marie Walsh, St. Rose High School, Chel- 
sea, Massachusetts. 

Doris Woods, Mansfield High School, Mans- 
field, Massachusetts 
Alma _ Eriksen, 
Frankfort, Michigan. 

Sofie Ostergaard, Muskegon 
College, Muskegon, Michigan. 

Gertrude Wilkins, Coldwater High School, 
Coldwater, Michigan. 

Wilbur L. Josselyn, High School, Rochester, 
Minnesota. 

Anna S. Neuwissen, St. Bernard’s School, 
Cologne, Minnesota. 

Margaret Stocker, St. John’s School, Jordan, 
Minnesota. 

Theresa Vaillant, Gilbert High School, Gil- 
bert, Minnesota. 

Martha Hawman, Missouri Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Cameron, Missouri. 

Glen Bratsberg, Custer County High School, 
Miles City, Montana. 


Commercial! 


Commercial 


Frankfort High School, 


Commercial 
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Naomi Casteel, St. Agnes Academy, Alli- 
ance, Nebraska. 
Leona Kocarnik, St. Wenceslaus’ School, 


Wahoo, Nebraska. 

Mildred M. Alliger, Spencer’s Business Col- 
lege, Schenectady, New York. 

Dorothy M. Davis, Utica 
merce, Utica, New York. 

Walter Groeber, Albany 
bany, New York. 

Burnett A. Halstead, Ossining High School, 
Ossining, New York. 

Hazel J. Pierce, Bismarck High School, Bis 
marck, North Dakota. 

Magdalene Elgaard, 
Eugene, Oregon. 

Nellie Anderson, DuBois High School, Du- 
Bois, Pennsylvania. 

Edward Leckenby, Connellsville High School, 
Connellsville, Pennsylvania. 

Dorothy L. Sloan, Wilkinsburg High School, 
Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Annis Steadman, Erie Business College, Erie, 
Pennsylvania 

Minnie I. Moore, 
son, South Carolina. 

Evelyn Broadbent, Northern Normal & In 
dustrial School, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

Mildred E. Berkau, Lincoln Memorial 
versity, Harrogate, Tennessee. 

Mary Lee Sloan, Massey Business College, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Harold Kirkman, Walla Walla High School, 
Walla Walla, Washington. 

Elsie Todd, Crumley 
Tacoma, Washington. 

Mabel Gerspach, Park Falls High School, 
Park Falls, Wisconsin. 

Marie Meland, Lodi High School, Lodi, Wis- 
consin. 

Ethel Putney, Green Bay Vocational School, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

Johanna Vander Kodde, Sheboygan Busi- 
ness College, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 

Annie Sinclair, Casper Business 
Casper, Wyoming. 


School of Com 


High School, Al 


Eugene High School, 


Anderson College, Ander 


Uni- 


Business 


College, 


College, 


Pa | 


June O. G. A. Test 


(Geod until July 25, 1919) 
Our Flag 


Our flag means, then, all that our fathers 
meant in the Revolutionary War; it means all 
that the Declaration of Independence meant; 
it means all that the Constitution of our people 
organizing for justice, for liberty, and for 
happiness meant. Our flag carries American 
ideas, American history, and American feelings. 
Beginning with the colonies and coming down 
to our time, in its sacred heraldry, in its glor- 
ious insignia, it has gathered and stored chief- 
ly this supreme idea: Divine right of liberty 
in man. 

Every color means liberty, every thread 
means liberty, every form of star and beam 
of light means liberty. Not lawlessness, not 
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license, but organized institutional liberty—lib 
erty through law, and laws for liberty. 

Accept it, then, in all its fullness of mean- 
is a whole 


ing. It is not a painted rag. It 
national history. It is the Constitution. It is 
the Government. It is the emblem of the 


sovereignty of the people. It is the nation.- 
Henry Ward Beecher in “American Ideals.” 


oO°o 


Teach Your Men the Game 
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| EDITORIAL VIEWS 





The Opportunity of the 
Small High School 


HE teacher of commercial subjects 

I in the small high school often feels 
that his field is very narrow; that 

he does not enjoy the wide opportunity 
for real service and personal development 
that is open to what he considers his more 
fortunate brothers in the large centers. 
The truth of the matter, as was pointed 
out by Mr. Wallace E. Bartholomew, spe- 
cialist in commercial education, State of 
New York, in his address at the recent 
convention of the Eastern Commercial 


Teachers’ Association, is that his oppor- 
tunities for both service and growth are 
greater, if anything, than are those of the 


teacher in the large cities who must be of 
necessity more or less of a specialist in one 
particular phase of commercial education. 

The drift of students of commercial sub- 
jects after they have completed their 
school work, is naturally toward the cen- 
ters of commercial activity. Ambition to 
see something of the world, and to find 
the bigger opportunity, and the greater 
range of choice of positions, eventually 
draws him away from the small town. He 
realizes that his training must fit him for 
the type of service demanded in the large 
cities where business activities are carried 
on under high pressure. The student is 
thus in an attitude of mind favorable to the 
success of both the teacher and the pupil. 

Mr. Bartholomew said in his address that 
business men had told him over and over 
again that they wanted office helpers to 
come to them “equipped with a knowledge 
of fundamentals, and above all trained in 
certain mental habits. As one business man 
expressed it, ‘I want traits not accomplish- 
ments.’ Indeed some have said that it is 
not essential what subjects the pupil has 
studied so long as he has been trained in 


vccuracy, promptness and alertness, in sys 


tem and orderliness, and in ability to apply 
himself intelligently to the work in hand.” 

Mr. Bartholomew pointed out that train- 
ing young people for business is as much 
a matter of effective teaching as it is one of 
selection of subjects. He went on to say 
that this does not mean that commercial 
subjects are not important, vitally im- 
portant, but by that we must regard the 
manner of the teaching as the factor that 
determines the quality of the skilled prod- 
uct. “An intimate correlation of the com- 
mercial subjects taught,” he pointed out, 
“is of the highest importance, and this is 
not as easily secured in the large high 
schools as it is in the smaller ones. In the 
latter, pupils pass from one teacher to an- 
other, each one of them doing his work suc- 
cessfully but not attempting to any con- 
siderable degree to bring his subject or his 
teaching in touch with that of the other 
teachers to insure an all-round training. 
When one teacher does the commercial 
work he can fit together his teaching in the 
different subjects and thus bring about the 
desired correlation. 

“Proper training for secretarial work re 
quires that these two subjects, along with 
business English, be linked up closely. The 
teacher who teaches all the subjects of the 
commercial course can see to it that each 
individual student receives training in all 
the essential elements of the entire course, 
can discover the weak spots in the student's 
equipment and correlate his instruction so 
that he leaves the school well trained in 
all.” 

Contrary to the usual thought that th 
teaching of all the commercial subjects im- 
poses a too heavy burden on the teacher, 
Mr. Bartholomew thinks it is an advantage 
to him. It gives him an opportunity “to 
exercise his power of initiative—introduc- 
ing methods of teaching to fit the immediate 
needs of his pupils; his work is not likely 
to be so cut and dried as that of the teacher 


with a specialty. Furthermore he has the 
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satisfaction that comes from watching the 
.results of his teaching as shown in the 
growth and development of his pupils. He 
will find that his interest in his pupils is 
much keener—that he is as much interested 
in his pupils as in the subjects he teaches.” 
He gave this as a reason why so many of 
our old-time teachers developed into such 
splendid men and women. “Their hearts 
were in their work because they thought of 
it in terms of boys and girls rather than in 
terms of subject matter.” 

The monotony of teaching one subject 
only, no matter how expert one becomes in 
it, is thus relieved by variety, with a dis- 
tinct gain all around—to the teacher, the 
school and the pupil. 


“ Sy 
Vv © D ° 


jEditorial Brevities 


Among our subscribers are a good many 
who are studying shorthand without the 
assistance of a teacher and who cannot 
readily secure help or criticisms except 
from their textbooks and the Gregg Writer. 
When using the shorthand plates printed 
in the magazine these people find it desir- 
able to have an authoritative transcript of 
the notes for use in checking the accuracy 
of their own transcripts. In such work the 
key is of the greatest service if it is printed 
in connection with the shorthand and be- 
ginning with this number we shall here- 
after print in each issue a key to one of 
the plates, in order to facilitate the prog- 
ress of these ambitious and very deserving 
self-taught writers 


. 7 * * 


The convention of the National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation, which was post- 
poned last year on account of the war, will 
be held next Christmas week. 

The general secretary, O. L. 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, writes: 

President Reed and every member of the 
Executive Committee, together with Secretary 
Otis L. Trenary of Kenosha, Wisconsin, met in 
Chicago a few days ago and made arrange- 
ments for beginning a campaign for a big at- 
tendance. Already two hundred members have 
enrolled and paid their dues. Exhibition space 
is being applied for and advertising space in 
the program is already at a premium 


Trenary, 
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We believe the 1919 convention of the 
N. C. T. F. will be the largest in the his- 
tory of the organization. The problems of 
the reconstruction period will render its 
proceedings of vital interest to every 
teacher of commercial subjects All 
teachers should plan to be in attendance 
at the meeting 


* * * 7. 


On the evening of April 15 Mr. Gregg 
delivered an address at the graduating ex- 
ercises of the Lowell Evening High School, 
Lowell, Massachusetts, and at the conclu- 
sion of his address presented shorthand 
speed certificates to the following students: 


80 Words a Minute 
Catherine C. Dick, Gabrielle M. A. Paquin, 
Elizabeth T. Little, Walter F. Connor, Mary J. 
Mahoney, Verdi McKay 
90 Words a Minute 
Catherine C. Dick, Mary Geary, 
I’. Little, Mary J. Mahoney, Sarah H 
Walter F. Connor, Verdi McKay 
100 Words a Minute 
Gabrielle M. A. Paquin, Walter F. Connor 


120 Words a Minute 
Mary J. Mahoney, Gabrielle M. A 
Walter F. Connor 
150 Words a Minute 
Mary J. Mahoney, Gabrielle M. A. 
Walter F. Connor 
The character of these results reflects 
great credit on the students and their 
teacher, Mr. Orton E. Beach. 


Elizabeth 
Silk, 


Paquin, 


Paquin, 


* . . * 


A meeting of interest to commercial edu 
cators is a conference of principals of high 
schools of commerce and supervisory offi 
cials of commercial education, held in the 
Commercial High School, Brooklyn, New 
York, on April 15 and 16. It was the re 
sult of a letter sent out by Mr. F. G. 
Nichols of the Federal Board for Voca 
tional Education Among the questions 
discussed were: 

1. What should be the main objective of the 
commercial high school? 

2. Should the commercial 
for leadership exclusively? 

3. Should the commercial high school provid 
for the needs of those who have less than fou 
years to spend in their training for business? 

4. What shall be the relation between the 
high school of commerce and the junior high 
schoal, where such schools are organized? 


high school train 
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5. What shall be the attitude of the com- 
mercial high school toward part-time or co- 
sperative commercial courses? 

6. Should the commercial high school limit 
its activities to the regular high school hours, 
or should it rather make an effort to serve a 
larger part of the community in continuation 
»f school work? 

A permanent organization was effected, 
with J. E. Downey, Principal of the Bos- 
ton High School of Commerce as president, 
and W. E. Bartholomew of the State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany, New York, 
as secretary. 

* * . * 


Mr. Stephen T. Willis, president of the 
Willis-Woodbury Business College, Los An- 
geles, California, has recently opened a 
branch school in Santa Monica. He has 
also purchased the Riverside Business Col- 
lege which has been conducted for a good 
many years by Mr. L. W. Zinn. All suc- 
cess to the Willis schools. 

7 . * * 


Business Education, published by the 
Los Angeles Business College, has this item 
of news: “Charles Ray, of film fame, was 
1 bookkeeping and shorthand student here 
in 1911 and 1912.” 

Mr. Ray, won’t you please send us a 
specimen of your notes to be reproduced in 
these pages? It would be of interest to 
thousands of your admirers. 


. 7 o * 


Mrs. Abbie B. Daniels is doing interest- 
ing work in the U. S. A. General Hospital 


No. 10, Parker Hill, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. She is what is known as a vocational 
therapist and has in her charge fifty-five 
slightly wounded boys to whom she is 
teaching shorthand, typewriting and busi- 
ness principles. 


* . * * 


An interesting letter has just reached us 
from Miss Ida C. Johnson, formerly a 
teacher in the shorthand and typewriting 
department of the West High School, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. Miss Johnson has 
been doing stenographic work in the War 
Department in Washington the past year. 
She has recently been sent to Fort Benja- 
min Harrison, Indiana, U. S. Army General 
Hospital, as a Reconstruction Aide. There 
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she is teaching shorthand and typewriting 
and the department is growing rapidly. 
Among the other shorthand teachers in the 
same hospital in this work is Miss Kate L. 
Sellards, formerly of the Westfield, New 
Jersey, High School. These young women 
are to be congratulated on this opportunity 
for patriotic reconstruction service. 


* * * * 


A recent issue of the Minneapolis 
Journal states that for the fifth time in 
the sixteen years of its existence the Min- 
neapolis Business College is moving to 
larger quarters. The new location is Nicol- 
let Avenue and Ninth Street. New equip- 
ment will be added and the teaching force 
enlarged. This continued need for ex- 
pansion is the best evidence of the school’s 
efficiency. 

* * * * 

Mr. Arthur H. Chamberlain, editor of 
the Sierra Educational News and secretary 
of the California State Teachers’ Council, 
has gone abroad as Chief of the Overseas 
Educational Commission. Mr. Chamberlain 
is one of the best known schoolmen in the 
United States. At one time he was secre- 
tary of the N. E. A. He was in entire 
charge of the California Exhibit at the 
P. P. I. E. 

* * * * 

We are indebted to Mr. Harold H. 
Smith of the State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Washington, for a report of the 
Commercial Section of the Inland Empire 
Teachers’ Association, which was held on 
April 2. The chairman was Mr. H. J. 
Oke, principal of the commercial depart- 
ment, Lewis and Clark High School, 
Spokane, Washington. Mr. L. V. Tyler, 
in charge of the commercial work in the 
State Normal School, Cheney, Washing- 
ton, read an interesting paper on “Short- 
hand, Why and How to Teach It.” He 
emphasized the importance of supplemen- 
tary work in shorthand teaching and spoke 
particularly of the value of the Gregg 
Writer. Mr. E. L. Glick, Spokane Expert 
School, Spokane, gave an excellent talk on 
penmanship. “The First-Year Course in 
Accounting for High Schools” was dis- 
cussed by Mr. J. I. Kinman, a former com- 
mercial teacher in the Northwestern Busi- 
ness College, now a public accountant and 
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a C. P. A. “Up-to-date Equipment for 
Commercial Departments” was the subject 
of Miss Inez Murphy, High School, Libby, 
Montana. The officers for next year are: 
Harold H. Smith, chairman, and C. H. 
Rude, North Central High School, Spo- 
kane, secretary. 
7. 7. * * 


A London dispatch to the New York Sun 
reads: 

Alexander Kerensky, former dictator of 
Russia, is living quietly in the home of a friend 
on Cambridge Stairs Terrace, by Regent Park, 
in London. 

In his little study, which he occupies a large 
part of the day, he is preparing his memoirs, 
rereading and restudying documents which 
once represented the destiny of Russia and 
dictating to his Russian stenographer, who can 
write shorthand in four languages. 

Kerensky has just finished a book on the 
Korniloff mutiny. 

oO< 
Summer Courses 

A list of schools which will offer a special 
normal course for shorthand teachers was 
published in the May Gregg Writer. The 
following schools should be added to this 
list: 

Northwestern State Normal School, Al- 
va, Oklahoma; Southeastern State Normal 
School, Durant, Oklahoma; Fifth District 
Normal School, Maryville, Missouri; Colo- 
rado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colo- 
rado; State Normal School, Dickinson, 
North Dakota; State Normal School, Kear 
ney, Nebraska; Office Training School, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; State Normal School, 
Springfield, South Dakota; East Central 
State Normal School, Ada, Oklahoma; 
State Normal School, Marquette, Mich- 
igan; Fremont College, Fremont, Nebras- 
ka; Indiana State Normal School, Terre 
Haute, Indiana; New York University, 
New York City; Hall Business College. 
Seattle, Washington; Hunt’s Business Col 
lege, Eau Claire, Wisconsin; Wisconsin 
Business University, La Crosse, Wisconsin ; 
Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Mich- 
igan; Maine School of Commerce, Auburn, 
Maine; Minneapolis Business College, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota; University of Indi- 
ana, Bloomington, Indian» - Penn School of 
Commerce, Oskaloosa, Iowa; Steward’s 
Business College, Washington, D. C.; Bal- 
timore Business College, Baltimore, Mars 
land 
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Obituary 
L. L. Williams 


As we go to press, we noticed a brief 
mention in the New York Times of th 
death of Mr. L. L. Williams of Rochester. 
New York. 

Mr. Williams was one of the pioneers of 
commercial education, and his name is 
known everywhere in connection with the 
Williams and Rogers series of publications, 
and with the famous Rochester Business 
Institute, of which he was president until 
a few years ago. He was born in New York 
state about eighty years ago. 


* * * * 


Edwin Guest 

Word comes from London, England, of 
the death of Mr. Edwin Guest, author of 
“Compendious Shorthand,” at the age of 
eighty-three. 

Mr. Guest took a prominent part in the 
various controversies over shorthand prin 
ciples and shorthand systems about thirty 
years ago. He was also a prominent mem 
ber of the Shorthand Society, London. 

The alphabet of his system (published 
in 1883) was arranged in groups of thre« 
consonants of different lengths: The hori 
zontal line represented p, b, m; the vertical 
line, f, v, w; the downward oblique, n, ¢, 
d, and so on. There was also a “supple 
mentary alphabet” and many “auxiliary 
characters” for combinations. It was an 
extremely complicated system, but it was 
set forth with much appearance of erudi- 
tion and scientific study. 

Brevity of form was the ideal of Mr. 
Guest, and he pushed that ideal to the ex- 
clusion of facility of writing. The system 
was very brief so far as the actual number 
of strokes was concerned, but it was angu 
lar and awkward to an extraordinary 
degree 

His statement of the results of his in 
vestigation of the frequency of the various 
letters and combinations in the language 
from a stenographic and phonetic point of 
view, and his criticisms of the use of the 
shorthand material in previous systems, 
were valuable contributions to shorthand 
literature and have been much quoted 
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The I YPIST and OFFICE WORKER 


A Clearing House of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers 
Conducted by Rupert P. SoRelle, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 





The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 

ization of the artists in typewriting. 

It is open to all who qualify as superior 
craftsmen. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 

the Junior division is open to anyone 

The who is studying typewriting in a school 

“— r. or by himself who is able to pass the 

= Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership in the Senior 

division is open to all typists whether attend- 

ing school or not who have reached a speed of 

at least forty words a minute. Senior tests 

must be accompanied by a signed statement 


that the candidate has attained thie speed. 
Tests: The test for both Junior and Senior 
membership appears in this department each 
month. Tests may be practiced as often as 
desired, but only one specimen should be sent 
in. Each part of the test should be typed on 
a separate sheet. A test is good only until the 
25th of the month following publication. An 
examination fee of ten cents must accompany 
each test. A beautiful Certificate of Member- 
ship is issued to all those who pass either test 
A circular giving full particulars will be 
mailed upon request. 
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Speed in Typing—III 


but by carefully sifting out the words that 
gave you trouble, writing and rewriting the 
outlines until they are added permanently 
to your shorthand equipment. 
The same plan can 
= fest be used to advantage 
ont in learning typewrit- 
} ing. When you are 
practicing the “speed 
contest” matter given 
in the magazine, or 
any other straight 
away copy, make a 
note of each word that 
does not flow from 








FTER you have learned the key- 


board of the machine so that you 

know the exact location of every let- 
ter and your fingers have been trained to 
find the letters quick- 
ly and accurately, and 
in addition you have 
acquired a fair degree 
of skill in controlling 
the fingers so that 
they will do what you 
intend them to do, 
what do you think is 
the next step in gain- 
ing speed? You will 
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say “copy straight 
matter” such as has 
been presented in the 
speed tests during the 
past two months, try- 


REAL 4EAEEEEES 


your finger tips eas- 
ily, swiftly. This can 
be done by merely 
underscoring each of 
these words as you 
encounter them. Af 


e Xe EXER CEE EES CERES EREEES 
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ing always to increase 
facility in operation. 
That will be only 
partly right. How do 
you refine your short- 
hand writing and 
build up a writing, reading and “knowing” 
vocabulary that gives you speed and ac- 
curacy and knowledge? By not only writ- 
ng from dictation and reading your notes, 


terwards make up a 
complete list, then 
analyze and practice 
each of these words as 
a fingering exercise 
until you have a command of the entire 
list. Rewriting the whole article will then 
show you the value of this kind of 
work. This is only one phase of gaining 
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speed in typing, but it is one that 
will yield results beyond anything you 
can think of. 

To put this idea into practice, suppose 
you try it with the speed contest material 
submitted in this number. Send me the 
list of words you make up in this way and 
tell me of any special problems you en- 
countered and let’s find out what the 


trouble is. 


ad 


oodeed 
“seit 
+ 
od 004 
‘ 


Destonep spy Bessie EF. Watson, Curcaco, Ii. 


Typewritten Designs 
"Tie often repeated quotation that “in 


the springtime a young man’s fancy 

lightly turns to thoughts of love” 
may have been true in the olden days, but it 
appears now that his fancy—as well as that 
of the former objects of his fancy—is now 
turning to typewritten designs. This depart- 
ment has been fairly flooded with 57 or 
more varieties of them. We printed in the 
March number some excellent designs by 
Kenneth Taylor that have been the object 
of much favorable comment. Mr. Taylor 
has now become the C. D. Gibson of the 
artist-typist group. The last issue of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal contains a whole 
page of his designs and he was featured 
in the Journal’s advertising campaign. 
The Photo-Play Magazine presents a page 
of his work also, in which he gives an ex- 
cellent likeness of our cowboy friend, 
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“Bill” Hart, and another one of Charles 
Chaplin. 

Mr. Taylor has written me a very orig- 
inal letter. You will readily recognize the 
happy smile of Rastus. Taylor's work, 
however, is in a class by itself. He knows 
how to employ lights and shadows and he 
really gets worth while results. You have 
to be an artist to do it. 

Many of the designs received are un- 
suitable for reproduction because of being 
typewritten in several colors. We are pre- 
senting a few specimens for the enlighten- 
ment of those whose impulses for artistic 
expression are fairly bursting their bounds. 
Others who have submitted designs are: 
G. Vernon White, Wisconsin Business 
University, La Crosse, Wisconsin; Ro- 
landus Moxley, St. Paul's Commercial 
School, Baltimore, Maryland; Harriet P. 
Lawrence, Dover Business College, Dover, 
New Hampshire; Mary V. Tobin, Catholic 
Girls’ High School, Philadelphia; Clyde 
Kilby, Johnson City, Tennessee; Myrtle 
Rose, Savanna Township High School, 
Savanna, Illinois; Pearl Leininger, Elk- 
hart, Indiana, High School. Zella J. 
Swarts, Port Townsend, Washington, has 
sent an excellent copy of that wonderful 
Victory Loan poster with a big V and the 
word “invest,” but it was done with a blue 
ribbon and could not be reproduced. Well, 
if you must typewrite designs—send them 
In. 


APRIL 
TWENTY FIFTH, NINE- 
TESN HUNDRED AND NINETEEN. 
DEAR &R. SO RELLE;: THE THREE 
EXTRA COPISS OF THE GREGG WRITER 
CARE LAST NIGHT. THANKS. JUST TO 
SHOW YOU HOW MUCH I LIKE ‘cv, I AM 
WRITING THIS LETTER IN AN ENTIRELY 
NEW AND ORIGINAL FORM,WHICH EVEN YOU, 
WITH YOUR UP TO DATE METHODS, HAVE NOT 
YET INCLUDED IN YOUR BOOK, ALTHOUGH I 
HEREBY GIV# YOU PERMISSION TO DC SO 
IF YOU WISH. THE REGULAR NUMBER 
CAMZ SEVERAL DAYS AGO AND I 
HAVE READ EVERY-~- 
THING IN IT. RASTUS , 
HERE, IS LOOKING R THE NEXT NUMBER. IF HE 
AS WELL AS I DO, 
i GETS IT SOOX. 


2 
“LP stose YOU" 


A PORM OF LETTER You'LI Nor Finn 1x R. T 
Perrerratep sy Artist Kexnneru Tayior 
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New England State Typewriting Contest 


N the Stenographers’ Amateur Contest 

twelve contestants qualified and the 

contest was won by Ray E. Newgeon 
f New Haven. The tabulation below was 
the standing of the first five. 

The School Championship attracted a 
great deal of interest on the part of teach- 
ers and schoolmen, because it is here that 
the first fruits of good typewriting instruc- 
tion show up. 

Championship was won by Margaret 
Loughran of the Bryant & Stratton Com- 

ercial School, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Mr. Harry Loeb Jacobs, president of the 
school, writes us that Miss Loughran is but 
seventeen years of age. In the fifteen min- 
utes she wrote at the net speed of 74 words 
a minute after deducting the new penalty 
of ten words for each error. Had she been 
writing under the old rules she would have 
had a net speed of 7744 words a minute. 
Miss Loughran received a beautiful silver 
loving cup and a gold medal. She began 
the study of typewriting in September, 
1919. 


Stenographers’ Amateur Championship 
Thirty Minutes 


Machine Name 

Und. Ray E. Newgeon 
Und Emma Seibold 
Und Ina Anderson 
Rem Marion A. Fitch 
Und William Ogrean 


/ tlion 
New Haver 
New Haven 
Boston 
Boston 


Rumford, R. I., 


Gross 


2,904 +40 


Net Words a 
Words Minute 
3,219 107 
3,102 103 
2,494 82 
2,208 74 
2,064 69 


Penalty 
3.589 d 370 
3,452 : 350 


2,478 ; 270 
2.834 770 


School Championship 
Fifteen Minutes 


Und. 
Und. 
tem. 
Und. 
Und. 


Marg’t Loughran 
William J. Nairn 
Grace A. Laing 
Miriam E. Poole 
Sylvia Burack 


Providence 
Providence 
Boston 
Dartmouth 
Sharon 


1,223 12 
1,167 27 
1,063 29 
1,195 +4 


897 18 


Results in the April Speed Contest 


Speed 


Robert Farrar, Caldwell, Idaho, 
warded first prize for speed, with a net 
f 68 words a minute, with only eight 
rrors. 

Lucille Koss, St. Joseph, Missouri, was 
varded second prize for next best speed 

1 a net of 55 words a minute, no errors. 

Che following students have each been 
varded a copy of “Creeds of Great Busi- 

ss Men,” for the next ten highest speeds: 
Paul Depperschmidt, Park, Kansas 
Pearl Leininger, Elkhart, Indiana 
Clara Pepe, Branford, Connecticut 
Grace Dente, Elkhart, Indiana 
elia Lockard, Des Moines, lowa 

vd Welter, Elkhart, Indiana 
lazel Cullen, Elkhart, Indiana 

rtha Groan, New Albany, Indiana 

irence Sorenson, Elkhart, Indiana 

la Pultz, Brookings, South Dakota 


was 


Accuracy 

Rose Liberman, Scranton, Pennsylvania ; 
Lucille Koss, St. Joseph, Missouri; and 
Hildegard Marks, Chicago, Illinois, tied 
for first place and were each awarded a 
first prize for submitting papers without 
any errors. 

Helena Meuschol, New Albany, Indiana, 
and Clara Pepe, Branford, Connecticut, 
were each awarded a second prize for sub- 
mitting papers with but one error. 

The following students are each awarded 
a copy of “Creeds of Great Business Men”’ 
for the next ten most accurate papers: 
Clarence Sorenson, Elkhart, Indiana 
Mary Shea, Chicago, Illinois 
Lelia Lockard, Des Moines, lowa 
Ruth Hart, Branford, Connecticut 


Alfred Burne, Branford, Connecticut 
Paul Depperschmidt, Park, Kansas 
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Zaida Coulter, Brookings, South Dakota 
Margaret Richert, Chicago, Illinois 
Esther M. Mengali, Branford, Connecticut 
Margaret E. Clancy, Branford, Connecticut 
The papers for the April speed contest 
came in with a rush at the end of the time 
limit, May 15, but there should be more! 
With the thousands of students studying 
the subject we should have been fairly 
swamped. However, those who did send in 
papers sent in good ones and it took a great 
deal of figuring the get things straightened 
out because of closeness. Some excellent 
records were made. Some of those send 
ing in papers did not note the “time” for 
Please add the follow- 


“The actual time con- 


the speed contest. 
ing to the rules: 


suihed in making the copy must be stated 
on the first page of the paper together with 
the other information asked for.” 


Oo 
June Speed Contest 


E intend to make one important 
change in the speed contest—re- 


duce the number of words to 500 
instead of 1,000. The matter for the June 
contest follows, but before beginning the 
work on it read carefully “Rules and In- 
structions for the Contest,” to be found on 
page 350 of the April Gregg Writer. 

In the data in the heading of the paper 
be sure to include the exact time consumed 
in making the copy. Otherwise the paper 
cannot be considered in making the award. 

The matter for the contest this month is 
extremely simple, low struck intensity, and 
will give you an opportunity to make high 
speed. Try it. 

Short Words 

Through life we all teach and we all 
learn. This world is a great schoolhouse 
where we find out what is good and what is 
evil and thus get ready to act in som 
other sphere. What we are at the end of 
this life we shall be when the next begins 
We must spare no pains, then, when we 
teach others or ourselves. We teach our- 
selves in our thoughts, others by our words. 
We must take care that we think and speak 
in a way so clear that we do not cheat or 
mislead ourselves by vague and hazy ideas. 
To save us from this we must learn to think 
in words, and we must get a habit of using 
which 


them in thought with the same care 
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we use when we speak or write to others 
Words give a body and form to our 
thoughts without which they are apt to be 
so vague and dreamy that we do not se¢ 
where they are weak or false. If we put 
them into a body of words we shall, as a 
rule, learn how much of truth there is in 
them. When in that form we can turn them 
over in our minds. If we write them out 
we find that in many cases the ideas we 
thought we had hold of fade away when we 
put them to the test. If they prove to be 
real and of value, they are thus not only 
made clear to us, but they are in a shap: 
where we can make them clear to others 
When our ideas float in our mind in a hazy 
way and we are in doubt about them, if w 
talk with others, as a rule, our doubts ar 
solved by the fact that when we state them 
in a clear way we see the truth at once. In 
most cases what we say to others, not what 
they say to us when we consult them, set 
tles our doubts. We must not only think in 
words, but must also try to use the best 
words, and those which, in speech, will put 
most clearly what is in our minds into the 
minds of others. This is the great art to be 
gained by those who wish to teach in the 
school, the church, at the bar, or through 
the press. To do this in the right way they 
should, as a rule, use short words which w« 
learn in early life and which have the sam: 
sense to all classes of men. They are the 
best for the teacher, the orator, and the 
poet. If you will look at what has been 
said in prose or verse that comes down to 
us through many years, which have struck 
all minds and that men most quote, you will 
find that they are in short words of our 
own tongue. Count them in Gray’s Elegy, 
which all men love to read, and you will 
find that they make up a large share of all 
that he uses. (511 words) 
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Material for O.A.T. Tests 


(Good until July 25, 


Junior Test 
The test for Juniors this month is to 
determine both speed and accuracy. Copy 
the first 200 words of the speed contest 
on page 446, and state on the paper the 
length of time it took you to make a copy 
without error. 


TOMMY'S WIFE 


presented by 
The Junior Class 
of 
Lake City High School 
in honor of the 


Class of 1919 
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April 4, 1919 


DESIGNED AND MIMEOGRAPHED ny Mina KrisMer, 


Lake Crry, Mrywesora, Hien Scuoor 


Senior Test 

1. Type the following poem: 

I think that I shall never see, a poem lovely 
is a tree, a tree whose hungry mouth is pressed 
igainst the earth’s sweet flowing breast, a 
tree that looks at God all day, and lifts her 
leafy arms to pray, a tree may in summer wear, 
1 nest of robins in her hair, upon whose bosom 
snow has lain, who intimately lives with rain, 
poems are made by fools like me, but only God 
can make a tree. 


2. Arrange the following circular of 


instructions : 
We Want Your Co-operation 
We guarantee the quality of our goods, and 
‘im to render satisfactory service, but in man- 
ufacturing we are dependent more or less on 
he human element, which is not infallible, and 


1919) 


notwithstanding our endeavor to prevent them, 
errors and omissions may occur. Should you 
find that this condition arises at any time, we 
ask you to co-operate with us by observing the 
following: Notify our New York Office im 
mediately, if goods received are not as ordered, 
giving date of invoice. If you receive defec 
tive material, send us sample showing our 
trade-mark and nature of the defect This 
trade-mark contains a-code, enabling us to tell 
the date the goods were made, and inspector 
who passed them. By this method we can 
place responsibility and prevent a repetition of 
the error. Do not return goods without first 
applying for shipping directions. Remember 
we have several plants, and it is necessary that 
we designate the one to receive the returned 
goods, so that proper credit may be allowed, 
and a prompt settlement made. Do not ship 
woods to our New York address, as we have no 
handling them at this point. If 
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Hien Scnoot, 


goods received check short, weigh the packages, 
and compare the weight with that given on the 
bill of lading and freight expense bill, and in- 
form us of the facts, together with package 
number and date of invoice. The transporta- 
tion companies are responsible for goods while 
in their care 
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The Round Tables—E. C. T. A. 


OUND Tables were devoted to the 
Private School Owners and Man- 
agers, Bookkeeping, Gregg Short- 

hand, Pitmanic Shorthand and Penman- 
ship. A vast amount of important practical 
work was accomplished. As one teacher re- 
marked: “In the general sessions we get the 
vision and inspiration—in the round tables 
we do the work.” 


Private School Managers 

The private school managers met under 
the chairmanship of Charles M. Miller of 
New York City and threshed out the sub- 
ject of “Where Is the Quackery of the 
Short-Time Shorthand Systems,” laying 
special stress upon the particularly viru- 
lent, “thirty-day,”” “seven-day,” and “‘five- 
hour” types of infection. The danger was 
not in the fact that such courses really of- 
fered any competition to the legitimate 
schools, but that the schools offering them 
drew into their meshes and plucked stu- 
dents, whose powers of discrimination had 
not been developed sufficiently to enable 
them to make a distinction between good 
and bad. From the ethical point of view, 
they were distinctly bad. 

Other topics discussed were, “What Is 
Meant by the Present-Day Use of the 
Term ‘Accountancy’? and “School Ad 


vertising.”’ 


Private School Owners’ Association 

About one hundred members of this As- 
sociation attended the banquet at the Kim- 
ball, Thursday evening, and discussed mat- 
ters of importance. Addresses were made 
by many of the leading school owners who 
were active in Washington last summer in 
securing the classification by the Govern- 
ment of the private school business as an 
essential industry. Among the speakers 


were FE. H. Norman, Baltimore: P. S. 
Spangler, Pittsburgh: John E. Gill, Tren- 
ton: John R. Gregg, Carl C. Marshall, 


Charles M. Miller, New York City; and 
The following executive committee 
the president, E. H. 


others. 
was appointed by 
Norman: 

York City; I. L. 

Gill, Trenton: S 
M. Hull, Phila 


M. 


Boston: 


Miller, New 
John F 
Dr. I 


Charles 
Lindaburvy, 


C. Williams, Rochester; 


* 





delphia; N. B. Stone, New Haven; and E. E 
Merville, Cleveland. 


Bookkeeping 

Papers were read in the Bookkeeping 
Round Table, under the chairmanship of 
Raymond G. Laird, Principal of the Bos- 
ton Clerical School, Boston, Massachusetts ; 
by R. L. Long, Evander Childs High 
School, New York City, who spoke on 
“Commercial Arithmetic”; C. E. Bowman, 
Girard College, Philadelphia, “First-Year 
Bookkeeping”; E. P. Jenison, Bryant & 
Stratton Commercial School, Providence, 
R. I., “Intercommunication Business 
Practice”; J. F. Robinson, Burdett Col- 
lege, Boston, “Interschool. Business Prac- 
tice’; Chester M. Grover, Roxbury High 
School, Boston, “Analysis of Commercial 
Employment Statistics.” 


Pitmanic Round Table 

The Pitmanic Round Table was con- 
ducted by James E. Fuller, Associate Prin- 
cipal of Goldey College, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. Godfrey Dewey read a paper on the 
“Inherent Strength and Weaknesses of 
Pitmanic Shorthand.” He classified the 
leading weaknesses under four heads as 
follows: 

Weakness 1: Reliance upon detached vowels. 

Weakness 2: Value of “position” overesti 
mated—imposes an excessive burden upon the 
writer. 

Weakness 3: Lack of horizontality 

Weakness 4: Wrong assignment 
acters. 

Outside of that, he thought it was all 
right. Under weakness four, he illustrated 
twelve different methods of writing the 
combination “str” in Pitmanic shorthand, 
so much emphasized thirty years ago by 
D. P. Lindsley, author of Takigraphy, of 
which system the speaker is a writer. 

Mr. Dewey upholstered his language 
with a pseudo-scientific nomenclature that 
was somewhat impressive to the uninitiated. 
He proved in a purely abstract way that 
many things in shorthand construction were 
quite impossible of accomplishment, but 
overlooked the fact that in actual practice 
they were being done—and brilliantly done 

“What Is the Best Textbook Presenta- 


tion of the Principles’ was discussed it 


char 


of 
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characteristic way by J. N. Kimball of 
New York City, and the speaker's direct 
answer to the question was “my own.” Mr. 
Kimball stands out squarely for simplicity 

the reduction of the textbook to the ir- 
reducible minimum, and commended Mr. 
Gregg for the work he had done along that 
line in his textbook. In the discussion that 
followed, it was quite evident that his hear- 
ers could not make a distinction between 
simplicity of presentation and simplicity 
of shorthand structure. 

One prominent teacher, speaking of the 
two shorthand round tables, drew an in- 
teresting contrast in the psychology of the 
two programs. One was constructive, deal- 
ing with teaching problems; the other dealt 
with system, and developed little of value 
from the pedagogical point of view. 


Gregg Round Table 


The large classroom was crowded with 
eager, enthusiastic teachers—so crowded, 
indeed, that many were unable to find seats. 

The Chairman, W. W. Lewis (head of 
the Shorthand Department of the Bryant 
& Stratton Commercial School, Providence, 
Rhode Island), kept things moving in 
a way that elicited the hearty admira- 
tion of those present. Mr. Lewis appointed 
Miss Almira F. Lovell of the Wellesley 
Hills High School secretary of the 
meeting. 

In his introductory remarks Mr. Lewis 
stressed the importance of doing things in 
the classroom as they are done in actual 
business. 

The first speaker was Harry C. Spill- 
man, who delivered a rousing address on 
‘Problems of the Reconstruction Period.”’ 

Following Mr. Spillman, Mr. Gregg was 
introduced by the Chairman as “the great- 
est teacher of shorthand who has ever 
lived.” After a few introductory comments 
on Mr. Spillman’s address, Mr. Gregg ex- 
plained that the topic assigned to him, 
“Making Advanced Shorthand Teaching 
Effective,” had been chosen for him in his 
ibsence from home; and that he was going 
to broaden it by eliminating the word “ad- 
vanced.” He believed that elementary and 
idvanced shorthand instruction were so in- 
tertwined that the methods adopted in the 
elementary work very largely determined 
the character of the advanced work. 
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He then said that having visited schools 
in nearly every country in Europe—Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary—and in other countries, 
he was thoroughly convinced that the meth- 
ods of teaching shorthand in America were 
far in advance of any other country on the 
globe. Having said that, it. might surprise 
them to hear him add that in certain re 
spects the methods of teaching shorthand 
were at least twenty years behind the 
methods of teaching penmanship and at 
least ten years behind the methods of teach- 
ing typewriting. 

At this point it was quite evident that 
Mr. Gregg had secured the close attention 
of his audience. The teachers knew that he 
had a message to give them. 

You will ask me on what I base this opinion 
and what should be done to effect an improve 
ment. Let me say at once that I believe that 
the remedy is simply this: to teach students to 
write shorthand rapidly and accurately from 
the first, instead of teaching them to write 
shorthand slowly and carefully. 

Perhaps you will say that there is nothing 
startling about that. But, my friends, I believe 
if that principle were put into effect in all 
schools teaching shorthand it would completely 
revolutionize the teaching of the subject. 

I frankly acknowledge that the phrase “write 
slowly and carefully” has become so habitual 
with me that, although I have been convinced 
for some time that it embodies a fallacy and is 
pedagogically unsound, I found myself using 
it—through force of habit—when I had occasion 
to take a class a few weeks ago. 

Mr. Gregg then gave an interesting ac- 
count of the various stages through which 
the teaching of both penmanship and type- 
writing had passed. He reminded the 
audience that but a few years ago it was 
seriously discussed whether or not it was 
possible to write one hundred words a 
minute on the machine. Then the competi- 
tion between the typewriter companies for 
“records” in the contests introduced an ele- 
ment of scientific investigation and train- 
ing—and the records immediately jumped 
far beyond the one-hundred-word mark. 
The effect of this was reflected in the class- 
rooms all over the country, because earnest 
teachers of typewriting studied and applied 
the methods developed in the training de- 
partments of the typewriter companies. 

The essence of these methods was the in- 
sistence upon correct habits from the first. 
This meant the elimination of false motion 
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making of time-saving, effort- 
“Speed with accuracy” 


and the 
saving motions. 
was the guiding thought. 

In teaching shorthand we have given too 
little thought to the right posture, and to the 
development of swift, effortless writing from 
the beginning. Many teachers place such em- 
phasis on slow, careful writing that the habit 
of slow movement is fastened on the student. 
Afterwards, in the advanced work, he finds it 
difficult, and sometimes impossible, to overcome 
the sluggish, painfully precise style thus ac- 
quired. He has no facility in “getting around 
corners,” as it were. Under pressure his notes 
go to pieces just as the penmanship of the 
copybook penmanship student went to pieces 
when rapidity was required. 

To make shorthand teaching more effective 
we must aim to drill students in correct habits 
of writing from the beginning. It is not suf- 
ficient to talk about these things: they must be 
enforced by daily drill. The manner in which 
the teacher gives the instruction is all-impor- 
tant. If he is enthusiastic, energetic, if he in- 
sists upon the student working continuously and 
rapidly, if he imparts snap and vigor to the 
work, there will be an increase in the interest 
of the student, a deeper appreciation of the 
purpose in view, and of the way in which that 
purpose is to be attained. 

Mr. Gregg concluded by giving a few il- 
lustrations of his own method of teaching 
advanced work. 

Next on the program was a Round Table 
Symposium on “The Best Results I Have 
Been Able to Obtain under Intensive 
Training.” The discussion was led by 
Ralph R. McMasters, Manager of the Bos- 
ton office of the Gregg Publishing Com- 
Mr. McMasters began with a frank 
own experiences as a 


pany. 
account of his 
teacher. 

I remember the first three years of my teach- 
ing: I was simply a policeman, keeping order, 
nothing more. The pupils learned the rules, 
but they didn’t know the why of the rules. The 
best teacher I ever saw was just a human 
teacher teaching a human principle in a human 


way. A few weeks ago I visited a class, a 
wonderful class. At a word from the teacher 
every girl was ready for dictation. That 


teacher is training efficient stenographers from 
the beginning; she is looking beyond to-day, out 
into the business world, and she is going to see 
that her students have the right habits well 
formed while still in the classroom 

Sometimes we are inclined to play up the 
star pupil. What are we doing for the slow 
pupil? How shall we develop his mental alert- 
ness? In some schools rapid calculation is 
being used for that purpose in the shorthand 
classes; in others, rapid reading of shorthand 
from notebooks; while still other teachers dic- 
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tate the wordsigns rapidly every morning and 
insist upon their being read back “4” 

Another question: what is to be done to 
increase the vocabulary of the slow student? 
One teacher uses advertisements to accustom 
the students to business expressions, while an 
other uses stock and market reports. In on 
school a slow student was helped by reading 
shorthand letters in the Gregg Writer, very sin 
ple letters being assigned at first for home work 
and the assignment being gradually increase« 
with excellent results 

Mr. McMasters was urged by the Chair 
man to tell the meeting about the Model 
Commercial School at the San Francisco 
Exposition—Mr. McMasters having been 
one of the picked corps of teachers at that 
great school. Mr. McMasters said: 

It was wonderful work. All that we wer 
doing was watched every day by interested 
crowds. Sometimes teachers came day after 
day. There were about sixty students, the class 
rooms were inclosed in glass, and there were, 
in addition to this, balconies from which th 
work could be observed. As a result, the stu 
dents were taught poise and self-possession, s 
that eventually they were not the least con 
scious that they were being observed. All of 
them were successful; at the end of the six 
months many of them were writing considerably 
over one hundred words a minute in shorthand 

some of them about one hundred fifty; and 
in typewriting several of them were gold medal 
We expected great things of them, 
and they knew it and did not disappoint us. 

I saw a business man watching a boy at 
work on different days, and at the end of the 
school that boy had a position with him—as 
personal stenographer to a millionaire lumber 
man. 

M. F. Palmer of the Bay Path Institute, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, among other 
things, told about an experiment he is try 
ing. He is teaching a young man to read 
shorthand before he writes anything in it 
Mr. Palmer considers that a teacher should 
be able to present the principles without 
referring to the textbook. 

H. A. Hagar, being called on, told of his 
impressions in observing various schools 
He declared that most teachers talked to: 
much and explained too much. “The bes! 
teacher I have in mind keeps the students 
everlastingly at work. Make the instruc 
tion brief, so as to keep the students busy 
the volume of work done is wha! 
counts. Have the students read back whil 
the teacher writes upon the board. Dri 
on the essentials. Wordsigns and phrases 
are very important.” 

The next speaker, Morton MacCorma: 


writing 
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of Chicago, indorsed Mr. Hagar’s views. 
He said, “Shorthand is learned by writing 
shorthand and not by talking about it. 
Classes should be kept together as much as 
possible. Remember in the development of 
your pupil, it is not all shorthand and not 
all typewriting, though these things are im- 
portant. Develop what is in your pupil. 
A great many of us, instead of having a 
well of knowledge, have only a cistern.”’ 

Among the other speakers were W. H. 
Aderhold of Troy Business College, Troy, 
New York, and Mrs. F. H. Jarvis of the 
Merchants and Bankers’ Business School, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

In his closing remarks summarizing the 
meeting, the Chairman, Mr. Lewis, said 
that the application of any plan depended 
upon conditions; that there must be room 
for individuality of treatment or applica- 
tion. But the teacher should establish a 
standard and stick to it. “If I were to take 
a student from the beginning and teach him 
from start to finish, I would tell him, 
Please understand that I am going to tell 
you a thing only once.’ If he knows that he 
is going to have only one opportunity to get 
it, he will pay attention—you would, if 
you knew it was to be the only time you 
were going to get it. That is how he will 
get his instruction in an office. The sooner 
we accustom him to that, the better it will 
be for him and the better it will be for the 
school and the teacher.” 


Penmanship 


S. O. Smith of the High School of Com- 
merce, Springfield, conducted the Penman- 
ship Round Table. Interesting papers were 
read by S. E. Bartow of New York, J. L. 
Hayward of Somerville, Massachusetts, 
ind F. L. Faretra of Burdett College, Bos- 
ton. Memorial exercises were held for C. 
P. Zaner. 


Typewriting 


The typewriting session, which was held 
at an hour when all the members could at- 
tend, was presided over by Mr. Kimball, 
who also had the first paper—‘“Typewrit- 
ing, the Mainspring of Commercial Educa- 


tion.” Mr. Kimball stated that two-thirds 
of the pupils who attend private business 
schools go there for typewriting and short- 
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hand and that typewriting teachers were 
the most important in the school. He em- 
phasized the importance of teaching the 
subject, and in his original straight-from- 
the-shoulder style told just how this should 
be done. 

Mr. P. L. Waters of the Remington 
Typewriter Company, who has charge of 
the training of the Remington experts, ex- 
plained his method of securing results. His 
problem, he said, was different from that 
of the typewriting teacher in the school, 
because all the operators who come to him 
are already quite proficient as typists. He 
gave a valuable description of the mechan- 
ical means employed in correcting bad 
habits of operation. 

Mr. W. D. M. Simmons, head of the edu- 
cational department of the Underwood 
Typewriter Company, spoke on “The Art 
of Typing,” and said that typewriting ar- 
tists, like all other kinds, must pay the 
price for their achievement in hard work 
and constant practice. Under the essentials 
of technique, he classified the four main 
points under the four M’s—minimum of 
shoulder action, minimum of elbow action, 
minimum of wrist action and maximum of 
finger action. 

At the close of the discussions on type- 
writing Miss Hortense Stollnitz of the 
Remington Typewriter Company, and Mr. 
George Hossfeld of the Underwood Type- 
writer Company, present holder of the 
World’s Championship, gave wonderful 
demonstrations of speed writing that 
proved of great inspiration and value to the 
teachers of the subject. 
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Reach Out in Faith 


—William E. Towne 


If You Change Your Address 


N our subscription lists are the 

names of many soldiers in camps, 

hospitals, and still abroad. These 
men are being shifted from one point to 
another with considerable frequency. The 
attention of all such subscribers, and any 
others who may have occasion to change 
their addresses, is called to the necessity 
for making suitable provision for the de- 
livery of mail at the new address. 
Magazines cannot be forwarded to you as 
letters are, but if sent to your old address 
they are likely to be held for a short time 
and then destroyed. 

We should be notified promptly of any 
change in your address, in advance of your 
actual moving if that is possible. In gen- 
eral, notice of changes of address should be 


sent us a full month before your next maga 
zine would be due to arrive, in order to in 
sure its being put into effect with the next 
issue. 

After we mail your magazine to your old 
address we cannot send a duplicate to the 
new address without charge—and fre 
quently we cannot furnish a duplicate at all 
because our stock is quickly exhausted. 

Magazines that have gone to the old ad 
dress after you leave can be secured from 
the postmaster there by sending a forward 
ing order and inclosing two cents in stamps 
to pay the postage on each copy. This 
notice must be sent promptly, however, as 
the magazine will be held only a week or 
ten days and then destroyed. 
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One at a Time 
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The Tripping Tongue 
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Three Young American Reporters of the 
Peace Conference 


R. SWEM writes us from Paris 

that the American Commission 

consulted him about the reporting 
of the proceedings in English of the Peace 
Conference. He recommended Mr. Fred H. 
Carlson of Chicago for the reporting of the 
general proceedings, while he reported 
President Wilson’s utterances personally. 
Mr. Carlson was then a sergeant with the 
Army of Occupation at Coblenz, but he 
had made a friendly call on Mr. Swem while 
in Paris. 

Mr. Carlson, in turn, recommended Mr. 
C. A. Leedy as the other reporter. Mr. 
Leedy was formerly official court reporter 
of the Fifth Judicial District of Missouri. 

In answer to a letter of inquiry about 
his career, Mr. Leedy wrote us under date 
of April 28, 1913, that he learned short- 


hand at the Missouri Wesleyan College, 
Cameron, Missouri, under the instruction 
of Miss Ruth Sidebottom. He was ap- 
pointed official court reporter one year 
from the day he started to study shorthand, 
when he was seventeen years of age, being 
then the youngest official court reporter in 
the United States. Attached to his letter 
were some pages taken from his notebook, 
which show that even at that time he had a 
remarkably fluent style of writing. Part 
of a page of these notes, with key, is re- 
produced on the opposite page. We are 
sure it will be of interest to our readers. 

We congratulate all three of these young 
men upon the success they have attained, 
and on the opportunities that have come 
to them for loyal, able and _ patriotic 
service. 


eO°o 


Key to This Month’s Shorthand Plate 


What Bridges Do You See 
(For sherthand plate see page 427) 


A young man came one day to Lorin F. 
Deland, that wise advisor to business men, and 
said this: “I have been three years in™ the same 
job and I feel that I am entirely lost sight of 
by my employers. There is no future ahead of 


me; I am™ discouraged and hopeless. What 
shall I do?” 
Mr. Deland answered: “I will undertake 


you must promise to do 


to help you, but 
The young man promised 


exactly as I" say.” 
hopefully. 

“For thirty days,” said Mr. Deland, “I want 
you to concentrate every working minute on 
the following problem: ‘What’ suggestion can 
I make to my employer by which he can in the 
next year increase his sales $5,000, or $500,'* 
or $100?” 

At the end of thirty days the young man 
returned crestfallen to report that he had not 
been able to think’ of one single suggestion. 

Mr. Deland then gave him his problem for 
the second month: “Devote every energy to dis- 
covering some way by which your!’ employer 
can in the next year save $500 or $50 in the 
cost of conducting his affairs.” 

At the end of the®” second month the young 
man was back again with a second confession 
of failure. He said also that he had decided 
not to ask for™* any further help 


Then Mr. Deland spoke his mind: “So, Mills, 
you don’t care for any more of my advice 
Well, this time I am*™ going to give it to you 
without your wanting it. My boy, just realize 
a moment where you stand. With the enormous 
amount of clothing’* business that is being 
done, you are not able, though you have been 
three years in this house, to increase the volume 
of business*’ $100 a year; you are not near 
enough to it to point out a better system in 
any department whereby the small sum of $50 
a year may be saved. 

“My boy, lie low! Attract just as little atten 
tion to yourself as you can. Don’t let the 
manager™ remember that you have been three 
years in his employ if you can help it. If h 
knew how incapable you are of development 
or progress, he would charge you off for 
some young man of greater promise. Lie low, 
my boy, lie low.” 

I do not like the phrase“ “Never cross a 
bridge until you come to it”; it is used by too 
many men as a cloak for mental laziness. 

The world is® owned by men who cross 
bridges on their imaginations miles and miles in 
advance of the procession. 

Looking into the future, what bridges do you 
see? (451)—Bruce Barton 
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Reporting Notes by C. A. Leedy 


(See article on opposite page) 
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Key to Mr. Leedy’s Notes 


Mrs. Mary A. Winkler (for the defendant) : 

rect examination by Mr. Lloyd Booher 

&. You are the defendant in this case? A. 
Wes 

(2. When were you married to the plaintiff ? 

In 1900. 

®. When did you go to Chicago to reside? 
\. Five years ago. 

®. That was in 1907? A. Yes, sir, 1907. 

{. Where did you live during your residence 

Chicago? A. At 6227 St. Lawrence Avenue, 

d 6327 St. Lawrence Avenue. 


Q. Where were you living on the 18th of Sep 
tember, 1911? A. 6327 St. Lawrence Avenue 
Q. Now the time you lived in Chicago you 
were living with him as his wife? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. How long did you continue to live with 
him as his wife? A. Until 1911. 

Q. What time in 1911? A. 
September. 

@. And that was when you were served with 
the decree of divorce? A. No, he told me 
he was going to; that was on the 18th of 
September. 


The ninth of 
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The SHORTHAND REPORTER 


A Department of Assistance for Stenographers and Professional Shorthand Reporters 
Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler, 69 West Washington Street, Chicago, Til. 


The editor wants to make this a department of genuine help. 


"+ 2 *¢ @-6-@-©6 «¢ @-e- 


If you have learned of a 


better way of performing your work, pass it on through the depart ment. If you encounter 
difficult problems, submit them to the editor and gain the assistance of the wide circle 
of professional shorthand writers throughout the world. To Give means to Receive. 








Writing the Common Words 


NHE tends ney 

stenographers with reference to the 
that 
vocabulary 


words they write is to believe 
hey know the wordsigns, the 
ords and the forms for the common words 
ed in business. In this they are mistaken, 

1 rule. They then proceed to try to 
cquire skill on the basis of their incorrect 
belief, with the obvious result that they do 
not get very far. There are various forms 
f effort that are quite characteristic and 
rather generally resorted to in the endeavor 
to acquire a larger vocabulary based upon 
ir mistaken theory. try to mem 
rize a large list of specialized or arbitrary 
phrases. The result of such an effort is to 
create confusion at the crucial moment dur 
ng the dictation when the stenographer is 
riting under the pressure of speed. Tem 


some 


( rarily, howe ver, it may olten seem to be 

idvantage. That is the misleading fea 
re of effort. Others 
it when the time comes they can guess 
and get an outline 
works, 


such an conclude 
the correct outlin 

down somehow. That 

times, but where one is taking dictation on 

entirely new subject matter, then it doesn’t 

work at all and training in 
cordance with a mistaken the ory the ste 

ographer has nothing to fall back upon 

n his ability is put to a thorough test 


too, some 


because of 


[f any stenographer is planning on doin 
particular thing to increase his skill. | 
yuld that he learn the correct 
shorthand forms for the common words and 
What are the common words and 
hrases? Much has been written on that 
subject and various opinions have been 
Recently I made a little investi- 
what I 


ommonl se d 


suggest 


rases 


expressed 


on on my own account to see 


1 lear? about the 


a? words « 


imong the majority of 


in public addresses, resolutions, editorials, 
magazine articles and modern books. I 
took the printed articles of seven prominent 
men and below I give you in tabulated form 
the number of wordsigns found in 150 
words of the address or article selected at 
random. Naturally this matter was edited 
to some extent and the chances are when 
that matter was first dictated or spoken 
extemporaneously, it contained a greater 
a less number of wordsigns. 
Num 
Num- ber of 
ber of Word 
Words signs 
Address by Samuel! Gompers 150 81 
Set of Resolutions on Health 150 83 
4 Banker's Statement on Finan 
cial Condition of the Countrs 150 108 
Magazine Article on “Jerusalem” 150 S4 
( hapter on rorts, from a texthook 150 96 
( hapter from Theodore 
velt’s book, discussing the Was 
of 18l2 S4 
Secretary of War Baker’s New 
Year Message to U. S. Army 50 93 
In addition to the wordsigns there were 
many small words which are written in full, 


rather than 


hKoose 


that were not counted, such as: 
my\ me need 
rely if saw 
she ike 
talk ‘ reading 
hoth though 
make may 
true ’ neet 
on 
task city or 
do m nor 


These words are simply typical of many 
of the common words that are written in 
full, the outlines for which are practically 
as short as many of the abbreviated forms 
If the 


these 


we commonly refer to as wordsigns 


extremely mmo words having 
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Automobile Accident Case—VI 


(For hey see page 44) 
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short outlines might be added to the word- 
signs found in these various articles that 
are referred to above, there would be 
at least ten, if not twenty, more words in 
each 150 to be added to the class of words 
the outlines for which we should know per- 
fectly and be able to execute with fluency 
and accuracy. 

Now the correct attitude toward the 
wordsigns is to master them so that you 
know the correct forms and can write them 
with the greatest possible fluency. You 
do not know the wordsigns in the proper 
sense of the word until you can write them 
is readily as you can write the Arabic 
numerals, or the letters of your own name. 
When wordsigns are pronounced in the dic 
tation you should be able to write them cor- 
rectly from habit. It might be well to say 
here that all character is the result of habits 
and habits are formed by doing the same 
things thousands of times in the same way. 
This principle applies to any of our activ- 
ities. The correct attitude toward word- 
signs is also the correct attitude toward the 
common words, a typical list of which is 
given earlier in this article. You can re- 
alize now that many more than half of the 
words you write are just common words, 
words in the vocabulary of the manual and 
the wordsigns. 

Let me give you an illustration of their 
importance. If you can write wordsigns at 
the rate of two hundred words a minute, 
and can write the words you find in ordi- 
nary dictation other than the wordsigns at 
the rate of eighty words a minute, and if 
only half the time you are writing word- 
signs and the other half the time you are 
writing ordinary matter, then your speed 
ought to be one hundred forty words a 
minute. This figure is a little low because 
we have proved in the articles above re- 
ferred to, that there are more than half of 
the words in the language that are in the 
list of wordsigns, to say nothing of the very 
common words which possess the same 
characteristics as the wordsigns themselves. 
If you have not a speed of one hundred 
forty words a minute, then it is very evi- 
dent you have not the agility, dexterity or 
quickness of hand and fingers to write the 
wordsigns, the forms for which you know, 
it two hundred words a minute, or that 
vou have not the ability to apply the or- 
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dinary rules of the theory rapidly enough 
to write at eighty words a minute. It be- 
comes a mathematical proposition. The 
application of this illustration is so plain 
that you can locate to a certainty where 
your weakness lies. Your skill is largely 
related to your ability to write wordsigns 
fluently and accurately, coupled with a 
thorough knowledge of the theory, so that 
you can write words that are not wordsigns 
with accuracy and readiness. 

A further very important point in this 
connection is that wordsigns form the basis 
of common phrasing. This being the case, 
a complete knowledge of the wordsigns 
must include the ability to phrase the word- 
sign. with the word immediately preceding 
or following whenever it should prop- 
erly be phrased. This involves much 
thought and practice and is closely asso- 
ciated with the art of writing shorthand 
skillfully. However, much can be gained 
by even slight study of this basic principle 
of writing. There are wordsigns to which 
words seldom, if ever, are joined initially, 
such as “above,” “advertise” and so on. 
The majority of wordsigns permit the join- 
ing of words finally. Some wordsigns are 
modified to permit of phrasing, but as a 
rule the identity of wordsigns is retained, 
so that they may be the outstanding, easily 
read features of your notes. 

The suggestions I have given in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs should be sufficient to 
stimulate your thought along right lines in 
connection with the common words of the 
language. It is true that any speaker or 
writer who uses a large percentage of the 
uncommon words of the language cannot 
hold the interest of his audience or readers. 
The object of all business correspondence 
is to interest the person to whom the cor- 
respondence is addressed and, if possible, 
cause that person to purchase goods or com- 
ply with the request of the writer. It is 
therefore necessary that the language 
should be so simple that the interest of the 
reader or hearer will be held until the 
speaker or writer has finished his story. 
When purely technical subjects are to be 
discussed the reporter will have to use many 
other elements of skillful writing to cope 
with the problems that will be presented 
in making an accurate record of what is 
said. The correct attitude toward the 
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common words of the language is very 
important but nevertheless the writing of 
the common words in the most skillful and 
approved form is only one of the essential 
elements in skillful writing. As some peo- 
ple get a mistaken idea as to the correct 
procedure in acquiring a large vocabulary 
of correct shorthand forms for the com 
mon words, so it is quite the natural thing 
that they should get mistaken and incorrect 
ideas with reference to other writing fea 
tures. The only writing principles that 
can be relied upon and acted upon in all 
cases are those which are sound. 


Pass It On 


OR the interest it may be to the read- 
3) ers of this department we are repro- 
ducing a scheme submitted by Mrs. 
Chloe S. Miller, one of the assistant official 
reporters at Joplin, Missouri, for the rep- 
resentation of such expressions as “10 or 
15 feet,”’ “10 or 20 feet,” “40 or 50 times,” 
“25 or 80 people,” “120 or 125 pounds.” 


20-7 


Mrs. Miller uses the intersecting prin- 
ciple and extends in a rather logical manner 
the use of the forms for the writing of the 
next consecutive number by means of the 
straight line and the second next consecu- 
tive number by means of the curved line. It 
would seem very easy to acquire the habit 
of writing such expressions as “10 or 15” 
or “10 or 20” because we are in the habit 
of writing “10 or 11” or “10 or 12” by 
joining these characters. This extension of 
the writing principle is logical because an 
outline that is intersected should have a 
greater representative value than an out 
line that is joined. 

From Mr. O. J. Shelby, court reporter, 
Joplin, Missouri, comes the suggestion that 
a disjoined m may be used for “motor” in 
court work. Illustrations: 
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Key: motorman, motor car, motor number. 
motor cvcle. 


These come in response to the request in 
the May Gregg Writer for interesting and 
clever methods adopted by the writers in 
the various parts of the United States who 
are face to face with the actual reporting 
problems. If these contributions are help- 
ful to you, you can imagine how helpful 
some clever writing element that you have 
devised would be to others. It is your 
chance to reciprocate. 


Key to Reporting Plate 
off the distance of the front right wheel on 
the Lane car from the curb line? A. No. 

Q. Did you see anybody do that? A. No. 

@. You were there all the time? A. I was 
there all the time. 

Q. Did you see this Mr. Horne that testified 
here? A. I don’t remember. 

Q. Did you see anybody stepping off the dis- 
tance? A. No 

Q. Did vou see him stepping off the distance? 
\. No 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q. When you were in having this drink 
A. I was not having a drink. 

Q. When you had a cigar? A. Yes. 

Q. You don’t know then whether they were 
pacing it off, do you, while you were in the 
saloon? A. I was right near the door and the 
waiter handed me a cigar. I was not at the 
bar for the cigar 

Q. What is that? A 
for the cigar. I was right at the door. 
facing the street. 

Q. How far inside did you go? A. I will say 
I walked in about six or seven feet and walked 
back out again. 

Q. Did you, on the night in question come di- 
rectly from the cab stand? A. Yes. 

Q. Where was the cab stand again? A. 
and Calumet. 

Q. You came right from there? A. Yes. 

Q. You had not made any stop up until the 
time of the accident? A. No stops. 

Q. You stated on direct examination that you 
saw the Lane car coming into 26th Street when 
you were about 75 feet east of State? A. Yes 

Q. Will you tell us where the Lane car was 
with reference to the southeast curbstone at the 
time you first saw it? A. With reference to 
the southeast curbstone it was describing an 
arc around there I will say. 

Q. About how far away from it wasit? A. It 
was about in the car tracks west and just 
formed an arc until it came to the north curb 
of 26th Street. 

Q. You are not answering my question. About 
how far awav was it A About five or six feet 


I was not at the bar 
I was 


3ist 
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J. A. Williams in the lowa State Legislature 


titled, “Shorthand Training Good 
Training,’ we commented on court 
reporting as a preparation for law work 
and spoke of the number of court reporters 
who have entered the legal profession. A 
recent example of this is our good friend, 
Mr. J. A. Williams, who 
was formerly president 
of the G. S. T. F. and 
who has been for a num- 
ber of years official re 
porter of the Fifteenth 
District of 


s EVERAL months ago in an article en- 


Judicial 

Iowa. 
Mr. Williams was ad 

mitted to the bar about 

a year ago and ran for 

nomination as state Rep 

resentative. He was 

elected to this office in 

November and has just 

completed his first term 

in the House of Repre- 

sentatives at Des 

Moines, where his atten 

tion has been largely de 

voted to furthering the J 

interests of members of 

his former profession, official court report- 

ers. Two bills affecting court reporters 

were passed in this session. One bill, of 

which Mr. Williams is the author, provides 

for the examination and certification of 

court reporters. The other bill covers the 

compensation of court reporters. It in- 


A... WrLLiaMs 


creases the salary to $10.00 a day with a 
minimum guarantee of $2,400 and all trav- 
eling expenses. The bill for certification 
of court reporters provides for a board of 
three examiners, consisting of one prac- 
ticing attorney and two official court re- 
‘istrict courts. This board is 

empowered to grant cer- 
shorthand 
state, 


porters of 


tificates to 
reporters of the 
who shall then be per 
mitted to assume the 
title and use the abbre- 
viation C. S. R. (Cer- 
tified Shorthand Re- 
porter ). 

The Legislative Com- 
mittee of the lowa 
State Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation assisted in secur- 
ing the passage of these 
measures. Mr. Wil- 
liams has been presi- 
dent of this association 
for three years and the 
work of this association 
in connection with these 
bills is a good illustra- 
tion of what a live state 
reporters’ association can accomplish. 

This is fine legislation and the state 
of Iowa may be assured of securing 
efficient court reporters with laws like 
these behind them and friends like Mr. 
Williams in the legislature to back them 
up. 


oOo 











IRTUE by itself is not enough, or anything like enough. Strength must 

be added to it, and the determination to use that strength. The good 
man who is ineffective is not able to make his goodness of much account to 
the people as a whole. No matter how much a man hears the word, small 
is the credit attached to him if he fails to be a doer also; and in serving -the 
Lord he must remember that he needs avoid sloth in his business as well as 
cultivate fervency of spirit— Theodore Roosevelt 
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(To be continued) 





